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Gadurational. 
[HE [JNIVERSITY OF J IVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1917-18. 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1917. 


Prespoctases and full particulars of the following may be obtained 
on application to THE ReaistraR - 


JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 
SOHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHI- 
BITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 








___ UNIVERSITIES CALENDAR. Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 5d. 


DUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE,” 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
TRAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE. 
The reconstruction < omeantional and social work of the country 
necessitates the TRAINING of many more educated women as 
teachers and social bo ers. 
For further periiecwene apply to Mrs. MACKENZIE, M.A., Hon. 
Dean, or Miss RGARKT FRODSHAM, B.&c., Tutor. 


CHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBORY CIRCUS, E.C.2. 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 

The SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30. ‘Instruction is given 
in the principal Languages of the eel and of Africa, and in 
Oriental and African Keligions and Cu 

For particulars apply to DENISON tROSS, Director. 














Situations Wacant. 
(QOUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF peeowenney AND ELECTRICAL 


The Governors invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
the above department 
Candidates must be well qualified Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, capable of myo rting and developing the school in ques- 
tion, on able to take the higher branches of the work in Theory and 
cbt 
The person appointed to commence duty in SEPTEMBER, 1917. 
enue 5001. to 7501. per annum according to qualifications and 
rience. 
‘orms of application, which must be returned not later than JUNE 
23, will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 


envelope eo, 
W_LUDFORD FREEMAN, Clerk to the Governors. 
Education Offices Town Hall, Hanley. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE- ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

WANTED, TO COMMENCE DUTY ON SEPTEMBER 10, 1917. 
LONGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
ASSISTANT MASTER. 

Candidates should be Graduates of a British University, ineligible 
for service with H.M. Forces, qualified to teach Chemistry (as chief 
subject) and elementary Mathematics. 

Salary 1501. per annum, with extra payment for Evening work. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 

Candidates should be Graduates of a British University, with 
qualifications in Singing, Drill, and Needlework, with ability to take 
part in the Girls’ games. 

Commencing salary 1052. to 1102. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 

To take charge of the Girls in the above-named Dual School (under 
the direction of the Head Master). Preference will be given to a 
Mistress who has had experience in a Secondary School, and who is 
qualified to teach some subjecta in the Girls’ highest Forms. 

Commencing salary 1501. to 1601. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
sUns 3, 1917, will be forwarded on receipt x; — ped addressed 

‘oolscap enve elope to Dr. W. LUDFORD Director of 
Eatucation, Education Offices, Town Hal), Bay Stoke. -on-Trent. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON- 
TRENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED, well qualified HEAD MASTER for the above-named 
School, to commence duties on SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. Commencing 
salary 2002. per annum. The successful candidate will probably also 
secure the appointment of Art Master at the Burton Grammar 
School, with extra salary paid by the Governors of that ®chool. 

Candidates must possess the necessary qualification required by the 
Board of Education 

Application forms may be obtained fromm Se endorsed. 


Secretary and Director of. Education. 
_Education Offices, Guild Street. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOURNEMOUTH. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
RFQUI me SEPTEMBER next, temporary TEACHER OF 

PICTURIAL DESIGN. Salary 1501. per annum. 

P The bade or Gentlemen See a sect, pecnaee © therongh an 
e of the variou ‘ocesaes fe , Et 
Weod Block Priuting Javanese te _aheniggagscpmeggpenetnaag 

» Fall dotormation and f. ee fapaitention, which must be returned 
by MONDAY JULY 9, 1917, at latest. can be obtained from > 

DinBOTO ‘OF EDUCATION, Municipal Buildings, Bournemouth 
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and expeditious work. Distinct Carbon Copies, 
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consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors interest firet. | Books. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6 Clement's Inn, W 
HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 





including Ceylon and Burma. Published under the 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council, Medium ate 
Illustrations and 5 Plates (1 coloured). COLEOPTERA 
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UTHORS’ MSS. WANTED for publication. 
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tories, Novels, Articles, Poems, &. Film “ Required. 
ANAGER (Literary Depart.), 151 Nevill Road, 
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Situations Wanted. 
DUCATED LADY, s, seoks QUIET WORK 


in country librar: post office. Good 
French and German. BAYLEY, Th The Bryz, y Hickmansworth. 


A Dictionary of the Characters, 
Place-names, etc., in the Dramatic Works of 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Prospectus free upon application to 
A. E. BAKER, Borough Librarian, Taunton, 








Societies. 
OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The ALEXANDER PRIZE will be awarded for the best Essayon | 
ye og rt Longroved by the Literary Director. Essays must be sent | 

i; 1918.—For further ss a apply to THE 
SEC ETARY. 22 Russell Square, London, V 
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In view of the necessity 








Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE 


for economizing paper, we 
shall be glad if our readers 
will either 
subscribers 
regular order with a news- 





become direct 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 


or place a 


(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.4) 


71 and 72 Kin; 
22. Birchin 


CHIEF f William Street. E.C.4. 
LONDON BRANCHES | Accident). 


me, E.C.3 (Marine and 
agent. 





Subscription rate, 14s. per 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............. £33,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. annum, post free. 














‘To CURE-—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired—‘‘ blue” 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 
This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 

A Judicious Rule.—‘‘ lst. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table witha 
desire to eat more. 2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 
agreeable to the palate.” These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 
and we recommend their use. 

“ALITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.’”’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ CAN NOW BE FREELY OBTAINED FROM ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 








Prepared only by 
J, C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, SE. 
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Thirty Thousand Times—and more— 
have the hearts of the Prisoners of War been cheered 


by Parcels sent through The Royal Savoy Association 
for the Relief of British Prisoners of War. 


LONELY and ill-fed, they drag out their miserable existence day after day 
without even proper news of what is going on, and nothing we can do 
for them is too much when we remember the unspeakable sacrifices they have 
made for us. 

So help us to continue to send them comforts by your generous donations. 

How can we forget the men who have lost their liberty in endeavouring to 
obtain our freedom? Let us spare something, however small, to show that we 
appreciate our privileges, and are grateful to those who, for our sakes and in defence 
of their country, are now suffering imprisonment. 


Donations to this Fund will be gratefully received by— 
The Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorized by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY ISSUE. 


THE STATE OF FEELING IN OLD GREECE. By RONALD M. BURROWS, D.Litt. 
PLUS FAIT DOUCEUR. By HUGH A. LAW, M.P. 
THE REFORM BILL AND THE NEW ERA. By ANEURIN WILLIAMS, M.P. 
THE BANKRUPTCY OF PARTY. By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. 
THE CHANGE OF SCENE IN CHINA. By TREATY PORT. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTIES OF AMERICAN PARTICIPATION. By Prof. LINDSAY ROGERS. 
STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. I. By The Right Rev. Bishop HAMILTON BAYNES. 
Il. By H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.P. 
CHRISTIAN REUNION. By The Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON. 
‘““EMPIRE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT” AND BRITAIN’S WAR DEBT. By JOHN H. HARRIS. 
THE DAWN OF THE AIR AGE. By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER. 
PATRONAGE AND THE STATE. By EDWARD JENKS. 
WHEN BRITAIN WAS THE MOST MUSICAL NATION. By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 
OUR DARTMOOR POSTMAN. By BEATRICE CHASE. 
THE NATIONAL BABY WEEK. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
PLEASANT MERCY COMES TO TOWN. By J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: Mr. Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems; The German Terror in Belgium; Woman and the 
Church; Dr. Timothy Kichard ; Diplomatic Practice. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
A DIVERSITY OF 
CREATURES. 


STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Uniform Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 48. 6d. 
net. Leather, 5s, net. — 


Annals of the Royal 


Society Club. The Record of a 
London Dining-Club in the 18th and 
19th Centuries. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, 0.M., K.C.B., D.C.L., Past- 
President of the Royal Society. With 
Contemporary Portraits. 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Scoteman.—‘“ Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
learned and admirably digested history, 
based everywhere with studious scholarship 
on the whole archives of the Royal Society 

Club...the book cannot but prove a valuable 

occasional resort for close students of the 

intellectual life of London.” 

~ By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

My Reminiscences. By Sir 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With 

Extra Crown §8vo, 





Illustrations. 

7e. 6d. net. : 
«4917 ISSUE NOW READY. = 
The Statesman’s Year 
Book. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 

LL.D. Assisted by M. EPSTEIN, 

M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 

12s. 6d. net. 

VOL. It. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Economic Annals of the 


Nineteenth Century. By the 
late Professor WILLIAM SMART, 
M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. Vol. II, 1821- 
1830. 8vo, 21s. net. 

NOW COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 

A Bibliography of British 

Ornithology. From the earliest 
times to the end of 1912, including 
Biographical Accounts of the Principal 
Writers and Bibliographies of their 
Published Works. By W. H. 
MULLENS, M.A., LLM, F.LS., 
M.B.0.U., and H. KIRKE SWANN. 
Complete in 1 Vol. 38s. net. Parts 
1.-VI. sewed, 6s. net each. 

Country Life.—‘‘ This publication should 
prove to be useful to those interested in 
ornithological literature, and it will appeal 
also to those, perhaps, who do not make a 
deep study of the subject, for it is practi- 
cally a ‘Who’s Who’ in the ornithological 
world from the earliest times to the 
present.” 

Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 
Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

The Times. —“‘In the new volume the 
poems stand the test of collective and 
separate presentment well, and promise, it 
seems to us, to endure as long as anything 
of our time, whether as a rounded achieve- 
ment on a small scale or as earnest of larger 
things to come.” 


Social and International 
Ideals : Being Studies in Patriotism. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D. 


Author of ‘The Philosophical Theory 
of the State, &c.” Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
War Map of Palestine. 


Size 26x22 inches. Printed in Colours. 
Cloth, Rollers, Varnished, 2s. net. 
Cloth, folded, 1s. 3d. net. Unmounted 
Sheet, 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN & OO. 
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LIFE OF 
VENERABLE 
LOUISE 
DE MARILLAC 


By ALICE, LADY LOVAT, 
Author of ‘ Life of Saint Teresa.’ 
10s. 6d. net. 


“It is worth while waiting for so admir- 
ably written and sympathetic a work as the 
present. Apart from its merits as a well- 
planned sketch of a notable career, it is 
characterized by a style that is attractive 
in its simplicity.” —Scoteman. 

** Alice, Lad 
are already indebted for a worthy ‘ Life’ of 
the great Spanish mystic, St. Teresa, has 
greatly increased her claim to gratitude by 
the deep devotion and fine efficiency with 
which she has achieved another labour of 
love in writing a long and detailed bio- 
graphy of the saintly foundress of the 
famous Company of Sisters of Charity.” 

Catholic Times. 


PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE EMPIRE 


By M. EMILE MARCO St. 
HILAIRE, 


Author of “ Memoirs of a Page at the 
Imperial Court.’ 


Translated by CONSTANCE DE 
LA WARR. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“*The Dowager Countess De La Warr has 
done useful service in making it known to 
those who have nut met with it in the 
original. She contributes a well-written 
preface, and her translation is in all 
respects adequate.”—Scots Pictorial. 


MUD and KHAKI 


By VERNON BARTLETT. 
3s. 6d, net. 


“*A clever and enjoyable collection of 
sketches.” —Globe. 


“This book is just the thing for those of 
us at home who would appreciate that 
unfailing sense of humour which has sus- 
tained the British soldier in triumph as 
well as in adversity.”—National News. 


Lovat, to whom Catholics 





LATEST DETECTIVE FICTION 
THE BLUE LIGHTS 





By ARNOLD FREDERICKS. 6s. 
THE LITTLE FORTUNE 
By ARNOLD FREDERICKS. 6s. 


CLEEK’S GREATEST RIDDLES 


By T. W, HANSHEW, Author of “The 
Riddle of the Night,’’ etc. 6s 


To be had from all Booksellers and Libraries 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


Constable & Co. Ltd. 























L. OF C. (Lines of Communication) 


By Captain JAMES E. AGATE, a tem- 
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6s. net. 
LETTERS OF A SOLDIER 


Translated from the French by V. M. 
With an Introductory Note by A. 
CLUTTON-BROCK. 4s. 6d. net. 
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GERMAN IMPERIALISM 
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Based upon German Authorities and the 
Archives of the French Government. 
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DAMPIERRE. Demy 8vo. _ Iilustra- 
tions from Facsimiles. (Second Printing 
now Ready.) 10s. Gd. net. 
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By A. J. KLEIN. 7s. 6d. net. 
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5s. net. 
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By Professor RAMSAY MUIR, Author 
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6s. net. 
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Comments. 


HE Government has set up eight 

Commissions to inquire into the 

present industrial unrest. The delay 
in setting the inquiry to work: is regrettable, but 
more unfortunate is the decision of the Govern- 
ment to undertake an inquiry into questions 
which are largely political and moral, and only 
partly industrial, by means of commissions 
consisting of an impartial chairman, an employer, 
and a workman. There appears to us no point 
in introducing employers at all on the particular 
question at issue. A Labour Commission would 
have been able to formulate the causes of unrest. 
The means of allaying it could then have been a 
matter of negotiation between the Government 
and the interests concerned. ‘The method which 
has been adopted does not appear to us to be suit- 
able for one of the most obvious aspects of the 
inquiry—an investigation into the administration 
of the Ministry of Munitions. The paragraphs 
which have appeared in the press are well 
designed to defeat the purpose of the Com- 
missions. ‘The Commissioners, we read, are 
‘* prepared to hear evidence from representatives 
of departments and associations concerned on 
the causes of industrial unrest, and also from 
unofficial sources.” ‘This vague circumlocution 
is not helpful. Neither is the statement that 
persons wishing to give evidence should state in 
writing the points to which they wish to draw 
attention. Lastly, to be told that “ questions 
of principle alone should be submitted to the 
Commissioners ’’ must convince those who read 
the notice that evidence is not desired. There 
is, first, unreasonable delay in setting up the 
Commissions ; secondly, when they are set up 
they are unfitted for their purpose ; and, thirdly, 
pedantic obstacles are put in the way of obtaining 
evidence. Workpeople, we gather, are not san- 
guine as to the results of the Commissions—which 
is not surprising. It is to be hoped, however, 
that trade unionists, in spite of the difficulties 
which beset them, will place their evidence fully 
before the Commissions, so that the public may 
be placed in possession of the facts of the 
situation. In the meantime, we publish with 
this month’s issue of The Atheneum a supplement 
giving the results of an unofficial inquiry into 
Labour unrest, which should be read in con- 
junction with our first article, entitled “1914-1917.” 


THE decision to move the offices of the Board 
of Education to make room for the new depart- 
ment of the Admiralty is another insult to 
education. Why the Government should have 
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deliberately chosen the Board of Education for 
eviction is a mystery which passes under- 
standing. The public can only interpret the 
action as a manifestation of the low esteem in 
which the Government holds education. To 
have commandeered for Admiralty purposes one 
or more of the clubs within easy reach would 
doubtless have caused some little inconvenience 
to members of the particular clubs, but nothing 
worse. 


THE spectacle of a trade union refusing to 
carry members of the I.L.P. to Russia would be 
comic if it were not for the unfortunate results 
which it must have in Russia. We are no more 
inclined to allow our foreign policy to be dictated 
by Mr. Havelock Wilson of the Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union than by “ the wicked diplo- 
matist’’ whom the I.L.P. discerns in every 
Foreign Secretary and ambassador. 


Tue Birthday Honours List appears to have 
created considerable interest. There was a 
ponderous assault upon it in The Times. It 
pointed out with truth that “ the old atmosphere 
of party bargaining hangs heavy over the List.” 
The whole question of honours needs drastic 
treatment. It is bad enough that titles and 
distinctions are conferred upon mediocrities ; it 
is worse that there should be payment for them ; 
it is worse still that the payment should be made 
to party funds. So long as political parties can 
be subsidized in this fashion, political life will 
be unhealthy. 


Mr. Puitip SNOWDEN made extravagant and 
preposterous claims for the Leeds Conference, 
which impressed nobody in this country, though 
his statements probably misled the Russian people 
as to the real state of affairs here. ‘The proposal 
to establish “ Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates” argues lack of imagination on the 
part of the conveners of the Conference. 
Nobody seemed to be clear as to what it 
was all about; the leaders threw no _ light 
on what the Councils of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates were to do, how they 
were to work, and what were to be the 
relations between these bodies and other Labour 
and Socialist organizations. It is doubtful 
whether the Minority Socialists have thought out 
their position. If Russia decides on a vigorous 
prosecution of the War in pursuance of her aims, 
are the British Labour pacificists, who are in 
accordance with those aims, prepared to support 
them? If not, why did they not at the outset 
declare their opposition to the War ?—a position 
which would have been perfectly intelligible, 
and one which would have prevented endless 
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confusion. Further, if the German people 
do not respond to the Russian statement of aims, 
are the Minority Socialists. going to remain 
neutral, or are they willing to support the War ? 
Again it seems to us that they could stand 
aside only if they were pacificist on principle. 
We do not believe that the Leeds Conference was 
the dawn of a new era or that it was the birth of qa 
new Labour Party. The chief importance of the 
Conference lies not so much in its political aspect 
as in its industrial aspect. It was certainly 
a manifestation of the widespread dissatisfaction 
which exists all over the country. 


Tue Representation of the People Bill is 
making progress. Proportional representation 
has, however, suffered a heavy blow in the House 
of Commons. Woman suffrage, on the other 
hand, was accepted by an overwhelming majority. 
This is probably the greatest step in the sphere 
of Reconstruction which the country has yet 
taken. We shall enter on the new days with a 
constitutional system which will have claim to 
be called democratic. 


““BaBy WEEK” is to be something in the 
nature of a demonstration to declare that we have 
now really discovered the infant. The need 
for conserving our human resources has been 
brought home forcibly during the War, though 
the great interest which is now being taken in the 
infant population is in large measure the result 
of the efforts of a number of enthusiasts—of 
whom Mr. Benjamin Broadbent may be counted 
among the first—who have for many years been 
arousing the public conscience. It is to be hoped 
that the public will consider how infant life is to 
be preserved. Maternity centres and nursing 
schools are valuable aids, but we must look 
further afield. It is a question also of housing, 
of the milk supply, of pensions for widows with 
young children, of more stringent legislation 
regarding the employment of pregnant women. 
It is, indeed, one of those social questions which 

annot be treated as an isolated problem. 


WE would draw the attention of our readers 
to the review in this issue entitled ‘ Africa’s 
Place in the Settlement,’ which contains a con- 
tribution to the question of International Recon- 
struction. 


JusT as we go to press, we hear that a Report 
of a Reconstruction Sub-Committee on Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils has been pub- 
lished. In another column we set forth the 
principal proposals of the Sub-Committee. In 
a future issue we hope to consider the Report 
in detail. 
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1914-1917. 


HE sands of the third year of the War 
are running out, and it is high time that 
we took stock of our position. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the general situation 
is far from satisfactory. There are all the 
elements of a Stop-the-War movement in our 
midst. Whether such a movement solidifies into 
something more than steamy vapours will depend 
upon how far those in authority continue to 
cool the atmosphere. So far as the general mass 
of people is concerned there is no disposition to 
stop the War. The rank and file wish to win 
the War in order that they may win peace. 
The days when kings went to war with their 
nobles and retainers whilst the rest of their 
subjects continued undisturbed their daily avoca- 
tions are gone ; it is now nations that wage war. 
It is a grave step to engage upon a war ; but once 
undertaken it is a grave crime to wage it without 
conviction, half-heartedly, or without the com- 
lete mobilization of all national resources and 
the full confidence of the people. This is a 
people’s war, undertaken with their approval, 
for otherwise it could not have been undertaken 
at all, and prosecuted by their aid. Yet it is 
not a war directed and prosecuted by the people. 
Herein lies the danger of the present situation. 
Two things, almost from the very start, have 
handicapped us. Repeated allegations of “ profit- 
eering ” have sapped the enthusiasm of the body 
of consumers. The excess profits tax and the 
munitions levy have gone some way to diminish- 
ing the evil, but the evil still remains a grave 
cause of dissatisfaction. Then, without heeding 
expert advice, the Government chose the easier 
path of large-scale borrowing instead of adopting 
afirm policy of high taxation. It is no answer to 
say that we are paying a far greater proportion 
of the cost of the War by taxation than any 
other belligerent. The only point that is re- 
levant is that we are not paying so much as we 
could have done. The policy of large loans not 
only saddles the future with the payment of 
enormous sums as interest, but it has succeeded 
—as might have been foretold—in raising 
prices and adding to profits. Thus it has come 
about that in a war of conflicting ideals, when 
economic controversy should have been hushed, 
the national cause has been weakened by a deep 
dissatisfaction due- to economic causes. It was 
these elements of high prices and “ profiteering ”’ 
which unnecessarily revived the dormant spirit of 


industrial unrest, and intensified the difficulty 
of carrying on the War. 

The Defence of the Realm Act, the Munitions 
Acts, and Compulsory Military Service placed 
unlimited authority in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but the administration of them converted 
some measure of willing co-operation on the part 
of the people into weary acquiescence, and here 
and there into unwilling submission. The Defence 
of the Realm Act—a necessary war measure— 
has at times been put into operation un- 
necessarily ; the Munitions Acts have cankered 
the heart of Labour; and under the Military 
Service Acts, to refer merely to one side of the 
question, the treatment of obviously sincere 
conscientious objectors has only too often been 
scandalous. 

The treatment of the Labour question during 
the War is in the main a story of blunders. 
The surprising thingis not that there have been 
Labour troubles, but that there have not been 
more of them. Threats followed by cajolery, 
consultation followed by high-handed bureau- 
cratic action, have naturally led to exasperation. 
It is not only in this sphere that the policy of 
alternately blowing hot and cold has undermined 
national unity. ‘The submarine danger and the 
supply of food are two examples which might be 
quoted. One member of the Government wags 
his head gravely over the seriousness of the 
position, and is followed the next day by a 
colleague who assures us with cheerfulness that 
all is well. It is almost impossible in these 
circumstances for the general public to keep 
a steady purpose in its mind and to maintain 
a spirit of enthusiasm. The fine enthusiasm of 
the first months has been frittered away by the 
application of a policy of secrecy, necessary in 
certain directions for military reasons, to almost 
everything connected with the prosecution of the 
War. We are now accustomed to being told 
nothing or half the truth, for no other reason 
that we can see than a supposition that the 
people are not able to face the truth. There is 
no need to traverse in detail all the mistakes of 
the past. Some were due to excessive zeal in 
the national cause and to impatience with any- 
thing but short cuts. The chief mistakes are 
serious because they have dissipated part of the 
spiritual forces with which we entered the War. 

People have not lost faith in the War, nor has 
their determination slackened ; there has, how- 
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ever, been a subtle loss best estimated by com- 
paring the spirit of 1914 with that of 1917. 
What might have been accomplished may be 
gauged by what has been done. Magnificent 
sacrifices have been made by people in every 
class of society. The response to the call for 
men, and the enormous amount of voluntary 
service given by men and women, are sufficient 
proof of the belief of this country in the War and 
of our great national resources. Had there been 
the fullest confidence between Government and 
people, had there been good administration, had 
economic considerations been rigorously kept in 
the background, the flood of willing service might 
have been doubled. 

The spirit in which a nation enters a war is of 
the utmost importance to its cause. Equally 
vital is the spirit in which it ends a war. The 
British people may take pride in the former ; 
the overwhelming majority of citizens regarded 
the War as a war of liberation. In what kind of 
spirit shall we emerge from the War? ‘The devil 
of greed and exploitation which was cast out when 
war was declared has returned. ‘“‘ Profiteering ” 
during the War is to be followed by “profiteering ”’ 
after the War. And the War itself is not to be 
regarded as won unless solid achievements can 
be shown in the shape of territory and com- 
mercial agreements. There is, it is true, a 
considerable body of opinion which clings to 
our original purpose in the War, and which 
believes that, whatever the difficulties in the 
way, an honest attempt must be made to open a 
new chapter in the history of international 
relations. But the “ business” view is growing 
—growing by what it has fed on during the War. 
Unless the spirit with which we enter the days 
of peace is as fine and firm as that with which 
we entered upon the days of war, the struggle 
will have been lost. 

We need two things: a rededication of our 
national resources to the prosecution of the War, 
and a rededication of the national spirit to ends 
which the War is waged to serve. It will be 
difficult to do these things after three heavy years 
of war; it will be the more difficult because of 
the mistakes and blunders and follies we have 
committed since August, 1914. Indeed, we 
cannot carry through the War effectively and 
victoriously, and win the peace which all men 
dream of, without a revolution in the spirit and 
methods of Government and administration. 

Let our war aims be published to the world, 
not in general terms capable of various inter- 
pretations, but, as far as may be, in specific, 
concrete terms. We are aware that we soon 
reach the limits of wisdomin a detailed statement, 
and that the peace is bound to be a “ peace by 
negotiation.” There is still, however, room for a 
statement of aims which would convey to the 
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world a clearer idea of the ends in view. The 
intervention of America should give courage to 
our statesmen to express every aim based on pub- 
lic spirit. These war aims should be expounded in 
the press and from the platform, so that they could 
be kept steadily inmind. The next step must be 
in the direction of greater publicity. The popula- 
tion ought not to be treated like children. The 
policy of telling the public the least possible, in- 
stead of the most possible, has been worse than 
useless. Frankness on the part of the Government 
will restore confidence on the part of the people. 
Further, the War cannot be run by the Govern- 
ment; it can only be run by the people. This 
is particularly true in the case of the industrial 
side of the War. The Government should co- 
operate with Labour, and not merely with the 
pre-war trade union leaders. There could be 
much more devolution in the administration of 
industry, and the trade unions might be given a 
responsible place in that administration. What 
coercion cannot do, honest co-operation might 
readily do. Onevery side of our national life 
the same policy is necessary. With this must 
go a firm handling of ‘“ profiteering”’ and 
food prices, though if drastic treatment is 
impossible, the Government ought to say 
so frankly. No Food Controller can control 
currency inflation, and no elimination of “ pro- 
fiteering ” in the future can eradicate its effects 
in the past. There is, however, work to be done 
in these directions, and people will be satisfied if 
they are convinced that honest efforts have been 
made. The effect of high prices depends in the 
main on the temper of the people. They will 
submit cheerfully to hardship, but not to 
tyranny or to exploitation. 

If we can recover the spirit of the early days of 
the War, many difficulties will disappear. The 
prosecution of the War will be purposeful, and 
the pursuit of future peace sincere. 


British Policy 
and International Right. 


Il.—Tue DirFicuLtTies oF DIPLOMACY. 


OMPARED with that of other countries, 
(Jest foreign policy in the past was 

simple—another reason why it was taken 
for granted and its problems neglected by the 
electorate. Security, the first object of policy, 
was always within our reach on two conditions : 
first, that our navy could defend our shores in 
case of war; secondly, that no power established 
such a domination of the Continent that it could 
control the narrow seas and neutralize the 
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advantages of our insular position. The Empire 
‘was more vulnerable than the Mother Country ; 
but sea-power again was an adequate guarantee 
of security for the bulk of it, and the points at 
which it could be threatened by land were few— 
Egypt, the Middle East, Canada. A determina- 
tion to maintain British sea-power, an almost 
instinctive opposition to any attempt on the part 
of any power to dominate Europe, a sensitiveness 
to any threat to the communications of the 
Empire—these are the recurring motives of 
British foreign policy. 

While, however, British foreign policy was 
simpler than that of other European countries, 
it was not simple in itself and never will be. 
Of all the departments of State the Foreign 
Office has the most difficult and the most re- 
sponsible task ; it is the nature of his task more 
than anything else that accounts for the larger 
discretion and the greater freedom from control 
that the Foreign Secretary is allowed as com- 
pared with his colleagues. The conditions of 
this work have to be recognized, if the ordinary 
citizen is to criticize it adequately or with fair- 
ness. 

The work of the Foreign Office, like that of 
any other Government department, is to secure 
for the citizen his rights, to support and assist 
him in his legitimate activities, and to assert the 
authority of the State as the guardian of those 
rights and interests ; it differs from the work 
of other departments in being concerned with 
the relations of British citizens not with one 
another, but with the nationals and govern- 
ments of other states. The greater part of its 
work consists of incidents trivial in themselves 
{though immensely important in the aggregate 
to a people which travels so much and has such 
widespread economic relations as the English 
people) from which no political issue of im- 
portance need arise. Where, however, a con- 
flict of interests arises between a British citizen 
and a foreigner, or the British State asserts 
itself against another state, a political issue of 
profound importance has arisen, since the out- 
come of the difference may be war. 

Private war has been abolished. The State 
arose (and its primary function is still) to prevent 
the resort to violence in the settlement of dis- 
putes. A county borough that wished to absorb, 
against its will, an adjacent urban district, 
would not use its police force or a levée en masse 
of its rate-payers to enforce the union, as one 
city state imposed its yoke upon another in 
ancient Greece. The idea of using force would 
occur to no one; and the idea would occur to no 
one because the Government would prevent the 
execution of any such idea. The State achieves 
this its fundamental object by two devices : 
it possesses a monopoly of legal force within its 
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territory, which enables it to enforce the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, and, by restraining wrong- 
doers and punishing wrongdoing, to make the 
resort to violence unnecessary ; and it affords 
in the law a body of rules by which disputes 
may be judged, and in accordance with which 
they may be settled. Disputes become dan- 
gerous when there is no accepted or authoritative 
rule by which they are governed ; and there is 
always the danger of resort to violence when 
there is no sovereign power to prevent it. 

All the departments of State except the 
Foreign Office are concerned with the relations 
between citizens of the same State. Their work, 
though complicated and difficult in practice, 
is simple in principle. They have merely to 
administer the law of the State, or see that it is 
administered. If there is any doubt as to the 
law, the Courts will interpret it; if the law no 
longer fits the needs of the case, new legislation 
can be initiated ; the State’s monopoly of force, 
embodied in the policeman (“‘ the force’’), is 
always there to enforce the rules embodied in 
the law. ‘The rights of any individual or asso- 
ciation can be ascertained by reference to the 
law, and enforced by an appeal to the law; law 
is “ the delimitation of rights.’ Disputes arising 
from a conflict of interests are normally no 
danger to peace, because a reference to the law 
will show which party is in the right, and the 
public monopoly of legal force will prevent 
people from “ taking the law into their own 
hands.” 

The conditions under which the Foreign Office 
does its work are entirely different. It has no 
accepted rules, no law which it can apply to 
the settlement of disputes, and it has no mono- 
poly of force at its command. 

There are no accepted rules governing inter- 
national relations. ‘This is, of course, not liter- 
ally true, since International Law constitutes a 
large, important, and growing body of generally 
accepted rules. But itis hardly an over-statement 
in respect of the great political issues, disputes 
about which constitute the chief danger to peace. 
The circumstances in which the present War 
broke out afford a crucial instance of this. ‘The 
aggression of Austria against Serbia was a crime 
against morality of the same kind as the aggres- 
sion of Germany against Belgium, involving as 
it did the use of superior might to override 
without discussion the claims of a smaller state. 
Yet it was difficult to prove Austria wrong, and 
difficult for the Foreign Minister of a constitu- 
tional state like England to make the crime clear 
to the electorate to which through Parliament 
he is responsible. For there is no rule in Inter- 
national Law to forbid a great state’s coercing 
a little state by an attack following on an ulti- 
matum deliberately framed to make acceptance 
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impossible. In the case of Belgium, however, 
there happened to be a rule; by international 
agreement a rule had been set up to meet the 
very circumstances that presented themselves 
in July, 1914. By violating Belgian neutrality 
Germany not only put herself in the wrong 
morally; she put herself in the wrong legally, 
and even pleaded guilty. But such accepted 
and authoritative rules are rare. One state 
may level a sudden and heavy blow at the 
industry of another without notice—as_ the 
United States did at British industry by the 
Dingley Tariff, or Austria-Hungary did at the 
Serbian pig-farming industry in the early part 
of this century—and the victim can only nego- 
tiate. Territory can be annexed, as Alsace and 
Lorraine were annexed in 1871 and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1908, without either the in- 
habitants of the territory or the other States of 
Europe being consulted, and the new Govern- 
ment becomes as legitimate as the one it dis- 
places. The Sultan may permit (or even or- 
ganize) massacres of his Christian subjects, and 
reply with perfect legality to the protests of an 
outraged world that no outsider has any legal 
right to interfere between a Government and its 
own subjects. A country, or its Foreign Office, 
in its relations with other countries, has to make 
its own rules, 7.e., frame its own policy, just as 
an individual has to frame rules for himself in 
matters of social conduct that fall outside the 
field of the law. 

Nor does any authority possess a monopoly 
of force in the international sphere. ‘The Foreign 
Secretary, unlike his colleagues, cannot call in 
the policeman to enforce the State’s will. He 
can Call in the army and navy, but that is a very 
different thing; for only the King’s Govern- 
ment has policemen, but all the other parties 
to international disputes have armed forces. 
Hence the Foreign Office cannot conduct its busi- 
ness as the Home Office does. While the latter 
orders, the former negotiates ; while the latter 
takes a case into court, the former has to come 
to some compromise, since there is no court 
with rules to apply and power to enforce its 
rulings. Or rather the Government—since the 
Foreign Office and Home Office are alike agents 
of one and the same authority—can order and 
enforce its will in domestic relations ; it must 
negotiate and compromise in its external rela- 
tions. 

For this reason foreign policy is nearly 
always a choice of evils. When Lord Rosebery 
found his protests to the Sultan over the Ar- 
menian massacres ignored, and could not secure 
the co-operation of the other great Powers in 
applying coercion, he had only two courses open 
to him: isolated intervention, which would pro- 
bably, in his opinion, have precipitated a Euro- 
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pean war, and leaving the Armenians to theit 
fate. He took the latter course ; Mr. Gladstone 
urged the former; it was a choice of evils. 
The unfortunate secrecy in which foreign affairs 
are conducted prevents us from knowing what 
in each case was the arrangement our repre- 
sentatives were striving after; but Albania, 
Morocco, Persia, to take the least satisfactory 
examples of recent international arrangements, 
all bear the marks of compromise. Not what 
a country wants, but what it can get, is the 
limited aim the diplomatist must put before 
himself. A Government can behave in external 
affairs as it normally does in internal affairs— 
dictate, insist on what it thinks right, refuse to 
compromise—only at the risk of war. The 
circumstances in which the present War arose 
again afford an illustration. ‘T’he clash of Russian 
interests and ambitions with the interests and 
ambitions of the Central Powers in the Near 
East brought Europe to the brink of war in 
1909, asin1914. In 1909, as in 1914, the Central 
Powers refused to compromise, the Kaiser coming 
to the support of his ally “‘ in shining armour.” 
In 1909 Russia, not yet recovered from the 
effects of war and revolution, accepted the 
Austrian settlement of the dispute, although, 
if there are any principles of right and wrong in 
international affairs, Russia was in the right, 
since Austria was contravening the Treaty of 
Berlin. In 1914 Russia refused to accept the 
Austrian settlement; and the refusal of the 
Central Powers to consider any sort of com- 
promise reached by international discussion led 
to war. 

A special case of this difficulty is worth 
mentioning. International relations (so-called) 
are relations between Governments, not peoples. 
The character of the Governments involved, 
therefore, is an important factor in all inter- 
national problems. If we are right in 
concluding that international disputes, if they 
are not to issue in war, must usually be com- 
promised, we must recognize also that the kind 
of compromise effected will depend on the 
character of the Governments concerned. So 
long, therefore, as there is a single undemocratic 
Government left, the treaties and agreements, 
which are the substitute for law in the field of 
international relations, will not be completely 
in accord with democratic aspirations, since the 
undemocratic Government’s adhesion can be 
secured only by conceding something to its 
undemocratic ideas; the alternative is coercing 
it, which means war. No international organiza- 
tion will ever overcome this difficulty, since the 
character of Governments is the concern of the 
people governed, a matter for national action, 
although it may constitute an international 
problem. To attempt to get behind a de facto 
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Government to the people it represents is an 
unfriendly act. Only when a Government is 
incompetent as well as vicious, and weak as well 
as incompetent, is it practicable to go behind it 
and seek some other channel through which 
relations with the people and territory it governs 
can be controlled. That, however, is inter- 
vention, which has its own problems. There is 
no satisfactory solution to an _ international 
problem involving a conflict of interests with an 
unsatisfactory Government. 

These platitudes are set down because plati- 
tudes are the truths most frequently overlooked. 
That they are overlooked is shown by the current 
abuse of diplomatists. Diplomatists are lumped 
together, as if their characters and _ policies, 
their aims and methods, were indistinguishable. 
Diplomacy is said “to have failed,” as if any 
diplomatist ever professed that diplomacy could 
prevent war; indeed, the two greatest diplo- 
matists of the last century, Bismarck and Cavour, 
at the crisis of their careers applied all their 
genius to securing, not preventing, war, because 
by no other means could they secure the unifi- 
cation of their countries. Diplomacy is, of 
course, not a policy, but a method ; simply the 
method of negotiation. It is primarily the 
method of the Foreign Office and not of the other 
departments of State only because the latter 
have, and the former has not, rules to apply 
and power to enforce them. Diplomatists are 
negotiators, like lawyers, and the two classes 
have many characteristics in common. ‘The 
lawyer, like the diplomatist, affects secrecy; he 
is credited with knowing more than he usually 
does know, and expected to do more than he 
can do. The honesty of both is impugned, 
because the outcome of their work, being as a 
tule a compromise, is completely satisfactory 
to no one. Every one whose responsibilities are 
greater than his powers will have his good 
faith and honesty impugned ; members of the 
Labour and Socialist minority in Parliament are 
subjected to precisely the same charges of 
secrecy and bad faith by their followers as 
are diplomatists by some of them. 

It follows that no alteration in our constitu- 
tional machinery for framing and executing 
foreign policy can by itself secure peace, or 
the rule of law in international relations. Such 
alterations are important. The restrictions on 
entry to the diplomatic services can no longer 
be justified, and the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service repre- 
sent the minimum reform that the country will 
accept. The excessive secrecy in which the 
conduct of foreign policy is wrapped has failed 
to achieve its sole object and justification, 
peace ; it deprives the Foreign Secretary to a 
large extent of the support of the country in 
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his negotiations; and it is not fair to the 
diplomatists themselves. Opportunities must be 
created for the discussion of the main lines of 
British policy, and means found for interesting 
and educating the electorate in its issues. Since 
in politics the only educator is responsibility, 
methods must be devised of subjecting the con- 
duct of foreign policy to more democratic control. 
But nothing we can do will make the German 
Government open its diplomatic service to Social 
Democrats. And if the German Government 
did make the change, it would not alter things 
much ; the diplomatic services of France and 
Russia are open enough, but French and Russian 
diplomacy have not been obviously different. 
Similarly, nothing we can do will make Japan 
or any other country give up “secret” diplo- 
macy. Publicity should be insisted on so far as 
the nature of the case permits ; but secrecy can 
be abolished altosether only by the sincere co- 
operation of all parties. If one country began 
publishing all diplomatic communications, the 
result would be that other countries would com- 
municate to her only the things that they wanted 
to be published ; secret diplomacy would continue, 
but the “open ’”’ country would no longer be in 
the secret. 

No change either in our national policy or in 
our national machinery for conducting foreign 
relations will affect the fundamental conditions 
of the international problem which make war 
possible, just because it is international, not 
national. After all our domestic reforms had been 
completed, the territorial status quo (unless the 
European State system is completely remodelled 
as a result of this War) would remain unsatis- 
factory, based on no principle, and a source of 
constant unrest ; international disputes as they 
arose would have to be compromised instead of 
settled, because there exists no body of accepted 
and authoritative rules in accordance with which 
to settle them ; and if rules were devised, there 
would exist no authority with a monopoly of 
force to enforce them. The conditions under 
which the Foreign Secretary and his permanent 
officials work would remain fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those of any other department of 
State, and the work of the Government in its 
external relations correspondingly difficult. 


The Sex Impulse in 
Industrial Life. 
GREAT deal of time and - trouble is, 
A: believe, wasted every day by in- 


telligent and energetic folk in the 
attempt to reach definite and permanent 
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solutions to problems which are from their 
very nature insoluble. 

Man, in his age-long pursuit of beauty and 
order as a means to happiness, has found himself 
pitted against the sleepless antagonism of Nature 
—the Nature that is within him and the Nature 
that is without. He achieves. a provisional 
success, is really able for a time to impose his 
will upon her, by a perpetual training for a 
combat which for each individual means at last 
defeat if mere intelligence reckons up the gains 
and losses, but which, for the all-round man of 
instinct and honour, can be made to yield the 
authentic fruits of victory in a quickened con- 
sciousness of beauty and grandeur in the infinite 
variety of human experience. 

* All things change,” said the philosopher. 
Nature makes and breaks her types of evolutional 
achievement throughout the ages, but at last 
the element of infinity in her permutations and 
combinations brings round the moment of magic 
when a new thing is made—the self - conscious 
will of Man, and a new cycle begins. 

For man, like the King’s daughter of Duntrine, 
has power upon the hour and sings the Song of 
the Morrow. He takes a hand in the great game 
of evolution, and while the everlasting rocks 
disintegrate, the oceans dry up, and the ele- 
ments themselves “ suffer a sad sea change,” man 
hitches his waggon to the star of the absolute, 
erects his own standard of perfection, and, re- 
versing the blind and wasteful judgments of 
Nature, sets the enormous mechanism of evolu- 
tion at defiance. 

Men perish, but, while man remains faithful 
to his own standard of honour and perfection, 
man and his ideas endure. 

This standard means for man a continuous 
effort, a gymnastic of training and preparation, 
to replace the blind and brutal struggle for 
survival that was Nature’s plan ; but, since self- 
conscious effort loses half its force, man, in his 
moments of inspiration, has sought and found 
in the work of his hands an end in which he can 
lose himself and his self-consciousness, and yet 
find the need and stimulus for that all-round 
training and development which conscious devo- 
tion to his standard would demand. 

In the defence of this standard and its 
associated ideals of sensibility and effectiveness, 
man finds himself, as I have said, matched 
against many natural forces and with many 
obstacles to surmount both within him and 
without. 

The sex instinct is one of these. How is he 
to set bounds to its strength—to harness it to 
his service? The instinct of acquisitiveness— 
the possessive spirit—is another. How is he to 
compel it to his purpose? The one threatens 
his honour, the other his independence. What 
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help can modern philosophy afford him in this 
ceaseless battle against the forces of Nature in 
defence of his standard of perfection ? 

Collectivism, perhaps the most powerful and 
practical philosophy that commands a following 
to-day, eager to apply its master-word “‘ evolu- 
tion’”’ to every problem that confronts it, and 
itself half corrupted by the dead intellectualism 
and materialism of its environment, professes 
to recognize in the industrial movements of 
which it is the spectator the manifestation of 
natural forces which it would seem almost 
sacrilegious to thwart or hinder. It sees power 
and scope concentrating year by year in the 
hands of fewer and fewer individuals ; factories 
growing larger and better equipped ; homes more 
and more destitute of beauty, interest, and the 
spirit of self-sufficing independence. 

It sees in this phenomenon an example of its 
favourite principle—the survival of the fittest— 
and is dutifully prepared to sacrifice that which 
Nature herself has apparently marked out as 
inferior. If it must choose between the home 
and the State, the family and the factory, it 
prefers to remain on the side that Fortune is 
palpably favouring, on the side of the big 
battalions. 

In the matter of sex Collectivism observes 
modern man to be increasingly neurasthenic and 
sterile, the happiness of the married estate 
increasingly precarious, fidelity on the wane, and 
the mutual relations of the sexes morbid and 
superficial. It hastens, therefore, to prepare 
the way for a relationship different from that of 
the monogamic household, something that will 
relieve the individual citizen from a burden of 
responsibility that he finds too heavy for him, 
something that will make terms with the spirit 
of a “ progressive age,’ too mercurial for the 
trammels of a primitive convention. 

Accordingly we find Collectivist proposals for 
tentative and probationary alliances, for the 
endowment of maternity, for State nurseries, 
free breakfasts, easy divorce, earlier marriages, 
and the legalization of the procuring of abortion 
—every sort of device, in fact, that will make the 
terms of the marriage contract easier, that will 
make a slighter demand upon the steadfastness 
and capacity of the individual citizen. 

This is surely no small surrender of man’s 
standard of perfection, but it is only what we 
might expect from Collectivism, with its crass 
materialist philosophy, its surrender of all the 
highest of the human aptitudes for the attain- 
ment of comfort, free bread and circuses, cheap 
luxury, and the dullness of a merely rational 
ethic. 

Man’s instinct for maintaining the dignity 
and grandeur of life’s central mystery seeks 
perpetually to invest the character of the 
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participators with the qualities of absoluteness 
and infinity. Eternal love and fidelity ; infinite 
charm and desirability: nothing short of this 
can be accepted by the high contracting parties 
in the terms of their intercourse, if they be really 
in love! 

Reason would no doubt remind them that 
beauty is perishable ; that the statistics of the 
Divorce and Police Courts allow only a certain 
percentage even of outward fidelity in the holy 
estate; that passion is ephemeral, children expen- 
sive, ungrateful, trouble-bringers, and beauty- 
spoilers ; but Love still sings ‘“ Love me for 
ever ”; “‘ I will love you for ever ”’ ; “ Be faithful to 
me for ever. I will be faithful to you for ever ”! 

“Ah, but,” says the modern reformer, “ the 
conditions of modern life are all against that sort 
of thing! We demand complete freedom for the 
spirit of man from the dissolving claims of 
passion. Would you chain together irrevocably 
two souls the victims of a slight and transient 
insanity ? ” 

I answer : If modern conditions militate against 
constancy, the monogamic marriage, and the 
home, so much the worse for modern conditions ! 
Let us alter them! And who is the Collectivist 
to demand freedom for the spirit of man? Let 
him first cast out the beam that is in his own eye ! 
As for chaining people together that are the 
victims of transient passion, let us set to work 
so to mould and remould our social and industrial 
system that men and women become deeper and 
weightier, more discriminating and more mag- 
nanimous, so that when the sexes meet, a physical 
beautyand charm is demanded thathas its fullcom- 
plement of spiritual and intellectual attributes. 

And since mistakes will always occur, be our 
advance towards the absolute never so certain 
and speedy, let us recognize the conditions that 
make a first decision irrevocable, and, since no 
better may be, let ail those who suffer from 
such a malignity of fortune confront the sadness 
of life with decency and fortitude, weaving 
into the fabric of their life’s work something of 
what they have felt and endured and at last 
overcome ; or, if passion master them so that 
they become quite unable to go about their 
business or, indeed, exist at all in effective sanity 
without that for which they long, then let them 
balance as best they may their own lives and 
Careers against the consequences that must 
follow upon the breaking of a great convention, 
and, after due consideration, take the course 
they think the better one without rhetoric or 
adroit self-justification: for a man is himself 
the best judge of what the value of his work may 
be and of when to make his exit. 

It would be ridiculous to pretend that any 
reformed system of government, any well-devised 
modification of our industrial organization, any 
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general dissemination of healthier and wiser 
views of the character and capacities of man, 
will avail to eliminate the sex problem from the 
category of human perplexities. Like the econo- 
mic problem, it is one of the fundamental con- 
ditions of the paradoxical state in which civilized 
man exists. Endowed in some rare harmony or | 
equilibrium of the elemental forces, in their 
eternal violence, with imaginative self-conscious- 
ness, man in his first deliberate attempt to im- 
prove his condition lets loose the whirlwind on the 
halcyon seas of his safe simplicity. As an 
animal, Nature, “ red in tooth and claw ”’ for the 
individual, had been careful enough to protect 
his type. As a human being, an individual 
armed with a spark of God’s own creative fire, 
his existence and progress must be maintained 
by a perpetual and truceless warfare with the 
very forces to which for so long he owed his 
existence as a species. A certain measure of 
power and appetite, of sympathy and desire, of 
creativeness and fecundity arranged and balanced 
in a harmony of proportion absolutely instinctive 
and irrational, sufficed to guarantee an existence 
chequered by the alternate hostility and friend- 
liness of his environment. In this natural 
concert of aptitudes and appetites the growing 
predominance of the intellect has introduced an 
element of discord, with effects disastrous enough 
to the sensitive apprehension, but to the 
philosophy of healthy optimism the presage of a 
more perfect harmony to dawn upon us when the 
intellect shall have finished its self-appointed 
task of discovering and defining the precise 
nature and limitations of our human equipment, 
and ends courageously and frankly in making 
quite clear to us the boundaries of its own 
capacity ; revealing to the world at last its true 
and beautiful function as the herald and servant 
of a Diviner Power, whose chrism, more potent 
than the cleansing waters of criticism, shall light 
up the future of the race with the eternal 
promise of creative fire. 

The harmony towards which we are moving 
so laboriously, so imperceptibly, will differ in 
kind from that which we have left for ever behind 
us, since it will possess a new element, a new 
dimension—it will be progressive. The seed of 
imaginative self-consciousness once sown, nothing 
less can content us : “ Man creeps ever on from 
fancies to the fact, and in this strife finds progress 
—Man’s distinctive mark alone, Not God’s and 
not the beast’s.” And to-day the conviction is 
forcing itself upon all of us that any such static 
harmony as our current schemes of political 
economy, of morals, or of social organization 
connote are but the ideals of a fatigued vitality, 
of civic decadence, of atavism. 

Whatever systems we may imagine or contrive 
for the restoration of health and effectiveness 
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in the citizen and in society, be sure Nature will 
not run them for us! They will be run—as all 
sound schemes, all inspired systems, have been 
run in the past—in the teeth of all the evolu- 
tionists, the return-to-Nature people, and the 
worshippers of noble savagery that our corrupt 
civilization has produced and will produce. We 
shall keep in touch with Nature and her tireless 
forces better by thinking of her and treating her 
as the raw material of our creation, the inex- 
haustible treasury of impulses and _ beauties 
which must be coerced to our use and service, than 
by subjecting our high hopes for humanity to 
her blind tribunal. 

It behoves us, therefore, by the light of our 
best conceptions of social progress, openly to 
fortify our commonwealth both against the 
slackness that neglects to shape the mighty and 
holy sex impulse to its purpose, and the cowardice 
that would shut it out deliberately from our 
system—against the blind tyranny of the 
Puritan and the Positivist on the one hand, and 
the forces of irresponsible anarchy and Jaissez- 
faire on the other. 

The problem of sex is essentially how to control 
passion so as to get the greatest possible use out 
of it for the State and for men and women as 
individuals, without attaching to the word use 
any narrower connotation than is implied in our 
estimate of the evolutional value of esthetic. 

The most economic, and therefore the best, 
control is that which, having regard to the desired 
issue, interferes least with the natural qualities 
and quantities of the materials and forces con- 
cerned. 

To secure the best effect upon the qualities 
of man and of his work without impairing the 
general vitality and resources of the race, the 
union of the sexes should have its due observance 
as an act of religious importance and solemnity. 
To accord with this character, at once sacred and 
ecstatic, so far as possible, the controlling, 
restraining influences should be either the in- 
stinctive ones of sympathy and reverence, or of 
such an economy, not less instinctive, as may 
concentrate the attention of the individual rather 
upon the accomplishment of some positive end 
than upon that restraint which is the negative 
means that he must employ for its attainment. 
Give a man plenty to hope for, to plan for, to 
work for, and to fight for, and let this lure be of 
such a nature that his instinct for power and 
command, for beauty and self-realization, is 
stimulated by the thought of it, and he will 
possess a reason for the husbanding of his 
resources that no consideration of civic duty or 
ethical desirability can avail to provide. The 
appeal to reason may be valid enough, it may be 
logically irresistible, but the instinct has already 
given its award, and the decision is irrevocable. 
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The tribunal is not rational : it is mystical. Its 
intellectual element exists only as a quality 
implicit in each separate decision, from a habit 
of life in which the imagination and the intellect 
have been trained to work amicably together. 

This irrational, ecstatic character of the sex 
instinct demands the element of spontaneity and 
self-forgetfulness which any conscious or de- 
liberate preparation for its exercise must always 
tend to impair, a consideration which may 
perhaps provide us with the key to our problem, 
for it is by the wise ordering of the individual 
life, the careful planning of the normal industrial 
career of the citizen so that it may be in itself 
the true preparation for an honourable fatherhood 
or motherhood, that we may escape the sterility 
and decadence that attend our progress in 
civilization. 

The considerations which determine the general 
shape and character of our industrial institutions 
must include therefore this all-important one of 
the proper control and direction of the sex 
instinct. Our industrial system should be of the 
sort that makes indirectly for the attainment of 
a healthy and happy estate of marriage by 
demanding a high standard of all-round develop- 
ment as the price and warrant of individual 
advancement and success. 

In particular those kinds of work which 
engage, train, and develop the imagination must 
possess claims upon the attention of the statesman 
and the sociologist, which no abstract economic 
consideration can suffice to overthrow. It might 
well, for example, be worth while for a community 
to shun the good fortune that science holds out 
as the reward of specialization and quantitative 
production, and to cultivate the richly varied 
resources of its citizens by a regimen of self- 
supporting independence in which a_ high 
standard in the local production of necessities 
is reflected in the character and experience of the 
individual workers ; to do without the sheltering 
benevolences, the artistic and intellectual allevia- 
tions of latter-day capitalism, and to put up once 
more with the hardships of a direct and personal 
conflict with the powers of Nature, the pitting 
of a man’s equipment of brain and muscle, of 
will-power and imagination, against the weight, 
the toughness, the incalculable variety and 
uncertainty of his materials. ‘The imagination, 
with its unruly, centrifugal energy, becomes 
naturally harnessed and restrained by a habit 
of mind and body wherein the pursuit of beauty 
is made methodical by constant subjection to the 
laws of construction—a subjection which involves 
no slavery of the spirit, but a notable increase in 
its power and effectiveness. 

With the imagination thus bent normally 
towards the accomplishment of some beautiful 
or worthy end, the sex problem loses a great 
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many of its puzzling complications. With the 
mind, the body, and the spirit trained to some 
degree of harmonious relationship, desire becomes 
more intense but less brutal, since the implication 
of the mental and spiritual faculties refines and 
exalts while it deepens the craving of the body, 
the sympathies and the aspirations are involved, 
the appetite becomes more and more discriminat- 
ing and less easily satisfied. Satisfaction itself 
becomes less casual and mechanical; while 
emotion brings a richer, a more mystical content 
to experience. 

The more precious this experience becomes the 
more it will demand its ritual of constancy and 
asceticism, and the less will be the tendency to 
dissipate lightly the resources of power and 
passion dedicated to this end. 

Upon a subject so important as this to our 
outlook upon life in general, it is strange that the 
opinions of our recognized leaders of thought, 
our expert sociologists and meliorists, should be 
so diverse. For a long time they have been 
celebrating the mastery of man over the forces 
of Nature in complete agreement, but here is a 
force that refuses to subject itself to their theories. 

In the problem of social organization the sex 
instinct in man is like the steam in the boiler of a 
locomotive. “‘ Rake out the fire,” says the 
Positivist. “‘ Screw down the safety valve,” 
says the Puritan. “ Knock out the cylinder end,”’ 


The 
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says the Shavian. ‘‘ Away with the despotic 
mechanism of convention that restrains your 
heaven-sent impulse,’ says the Shavian 
Anarchist. But the engine was devised to be 
moved by this very force, by its use and control, 
along the lines that stretch so far before us, 
whereon we have moved already so far, and all 
this complicated mechanism of gauge and valve, 
of cog and lever, has been designed to this very 
purpose of using and controlling it. 

With all carefulness, therefore, to get the most 
out of our human equipment, a watchful eye on 
every part of our subtle machinery, and with all 
confidence that with this care we shall make 
good travelling, let us proceed upon our journey, 
using this energy of ours as it should be used, 
in a reasonable subjection to our ideals of 
individual development in a reformed industrial 
system—a system which we shall have been able 
so to shape that it may restore to the individual 
worker his long-lost opportunities for creative 
labour, and thus enable him to achieve results 
in which, without the conscious co-operation of 
his emotional faculties, he may yet feel that his 
whole worth has been demanded of him, his 
whole nature, with its qualities of effectiveness 
so painfully acquired by the hardships of a 
difficult training, expressed in his individual 
share of the common everyday labour of his 
time. EDWARD SPENCER. 


World of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


important changes have been promised 

by the Government in the machinery 
of the Munitions Acts. Almost daily negotia- 
tions have been taking place with the unions 
principally affected, including the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, the Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades Federation, and the National 
Federation of Women Workers. As a result of 
these negotiations, a considerable number of 
important concessions have been secured, both 


for the immediate future and for the period after 
the War. 


Ginve: last month’s Notes were written, 


_ THE Government has refused to abandon its 
intention to extend dilution to private work ; 
but it has agreed not to proceed with the 
Munitions Bill until the unions concerned have 





had a chance of balloting their members on the 
subject. The Government regards private dilu- 
tion as vital to the successful prosecution of 
the War, and it is hard to see what case can 
be put up against the proposal if adequate 
safeguards are secured. It is not, however, 
difficult to account for the engineers’ oppo- 
sition. While the Ministry of Munitions has 
been insisting on the need for dilution in order 
to set skilled men free for munitions work, 
the War Office, through the Protected Occu- 
pations List, is quite clearly out to secure a 
number of these men for general service in 
the army. With one Government department 
saying one thing and another exactly the 
opposite, it is little wonder if the workman is 
distrustful and not much inclined to make 
further concessions. 


- = 
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Ir must always be remembered that the 
engineers firmly believe, and have been told over 
and over again by the Government, that this is 
an engineers’ war, and that the skilled service of 
every skilled man is absolutely vital to success. 
They are therefore firmly convinced that skilled 
men ought not to be taken into the army except 
for skilled work, and, if the present attempt at a 
settlement breaks down, it will be far less because 
of any objection to dilution in itself than because 
the Government, and more especially the War 
Office, has not convinced the engineers of its 
bona fides in this respect. 


THE concessions granted by the Government 
are too numerous for mention of any except the 
most important. Leaving certificates are 
abolished once and for all, and this is a great 
gain which will be widely appreciated. It 
would, however, have been better if the Govern- 
ment had left the matter there, as the new clause 
which it has drafted to prevent men from passing 
from munitions to private work and to prevent 
employers from poaching one another’s men 
may, even now, lead to further trouble. It is at 
least a good sign that this new clause is not to 
apply to women, who will henceforth have 
absolute freedom of movement. 


THE most important of the concessions gained 
relate to the restoration of trade union customs 
after the War. It is common knowledge that 
the provisions in the Munitions Acts dealing 
with this question were chaotic and ambiguous. 
It has now been made clear that the right to 
strike on all questions will be restored immedi- 
ately the War ends, and that compulsory 
arbitration will cease at the same time ; that full 
provision will be made for the prosecution of 
employers who fail to restore trade union 
customs, and that adequate penalties will be 
inflicted on employers who fail to do this; and 
that the guarantees as to non-union labour and 
priority of employment after the War will be 
made effective. 


A FURTHER important concession is that the 
right to strike on private work even during the 
War is not to be interfered with. This is a 
valuable concession because it shows that the 
Government is at least beginning to realize that 
the best way of provoking strikes is to prohibit 
them. Again, important safeguards have been 
introduced with regard to the operation of 
systems of payment by results, and these should 

o far to prevent the illegal price-cutting which 
am done so much to cause industrial trouble. 
A promise has also been given that arbitration 
proceedings will be expedited, and this too will 
remove another important cause of industrial 
friction. 
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THE suggestion, to which the Government gave 
a qualified assent as long ago as December, 1915, 
that local committees of employers and trade 
unionists should be set up in the munitions centres 
and given a measure of real power and responsi- 
bility, has again been brought forward in con- 
nexion with the present crisis, and the Govern- 
ment has stated its willingness to consider 
any .scheme that may be proposed. ‘The 
main advantage in this suggestion lies in the 
opportunity for decentralization which it affords. 
The munitions industry will never run smoothly 
as long as it is directed bureaucratically from 
Whitehall by a Ministry of Munitions whose 
Labour Department is apparently selected chiefly 
for its lack of sympathy with Labour. The best 
chance for smooth working lies in placing 
responsibility and power as far as possible in the 
hands of the trade unions themselves. Upon 
them the burden falls, and their willing service 
can be expected only if they are given a real share 
in its organization and control. It is to be hoped 
that a good scheme for Local Committees will be 
found, and that they will be established at once 
under conditions which will give them real 
responsibility and real authority in the direction 
of industry. 


CERTAINLY, the industrial situation is not yet 
by any means free from danger. So far as the 
munitions trades are concerned, the chief peril 
now lies in the failure to reach any final or 
satisfactory settlement on the question of military 
service. The same question is the cause of 
hardly less trouble on the railways, where the 
demand of the War Office for the release of 
21,000 more railwaymen is now the subject 
of negotiation between the National Union of 
Railwaymen and the Government. The rail- 
waymen claim that they are already heavily 
overworked, and that further releases of men on 
such a scale will make the position impossible. 
They are therefore advancing the very natural 
demand that they shall have a share in saying 
what men can be spared. The Railway Execu- 
tive Committee, through which the Government 
operates the railways, consists entirely of general 
managers. The railwaymen are now asserting, 
more vehemently than ever, their right to 
representation on this Committee, and on any 
future body that may be established by the 
Government for the management of a national- 
ized, or publicly controlled, railway system. 


As we write, the Triple Industrial Alliance of 
miners, railwaymen, and transport workers is 
just holding its first great delegate meeting, 
which is dealing not only with the final formula- 
tion of rules for the Alliance, but also with the 
immediate situation in respect of industrial 
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conscription, food prices, and profiteering. The 
continued rise in the cost of living, accompanied 
by the continuance of high profits, is undoubtedly 
one of the chief causes of unrest at the present 
time, and it seems clear that there is a general 
Labour demand for really drastic action in the 
direction of the conscription of wealth. This is 
one of the matters on which the Commissions 
now investigating the industrial unrest would be 
wise to concentrate their attention. Industrial 
conscription is also a deep-seated grievance, for 
the workers feel that the Government has now to 
all intents and purposes conscripted the lives of 
the civil as well as of the military population, 
and that its unwillingness to touch wealth or 
profiteering is in these circumstances utterly 
indefensible. 


Tue Leeds Socialist Conference is difficult to 
estimate at its real value, and it is hard to say 
exactly what its promoters intended to accom- 
plish by it. Undoubtedly, however, in its reso- 
lutions, if not in its actual temper, it does reflect 
the view of a growing and important section in 
the Labour Movement. It was in effect rather 
a demonstration than a conference, and it is not 
easy to see how it is proposed to create the 
Councils of Soldiers and Workmen, or what 
exactly they are to do when they have been 
created. For the Government, the Conference 
should at least serve as a clear indication of the 
growing volume of more or less revolutionary 
feeling in the country. ‘The Independent Labour 
Party, whose spokesmen dominated the platform 
of the Conference, did not to anything like the 
same extent dominate the delegates, and it would 
be a great mistake to treat the Conference merely 
as a manifestation of I.L.P. pacificism. It was 
much more a manifestation of general unrest, 
inspired in part by the Russian revolution, but 
even more by unsatisfactory conditions at home. 


THE Government commissions of inquiry into 
the industrial unrest will be nearing the end of 
their labours by the time these Notes appear. 
They will do most good if they concentrate their 
inquiry on a few big points, especially upon the 
actual state of Labour feeling. The weaknesses 
of the governmental machine are well enough 
known already ; but we do not know to anything 
like the same extent what the ordinary trade 
unionist is thinking, saying, and feeling. We 
want to know the ordinary man’s mind about the 
War and its objects, about the possibilities of 
peace, about the Government and the administra- 
tive machine, about the position of the wealthy 
classes and profiteering, about trade union leaders, 
and about the conduct of industry. If the 
commissions, or any one of them, will give an 
absolutely candid report on these points, they 
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will be doing the best possible service to the 
nation. The position of the ordinary man is 
not understood by those in authority, and, until 
it is understood, those in authority will continue 
to make a mess of all their dealings with the 
Labour situation. 





A National System of 
Nursery Schools. 
An Opportunity and a Danger. 


Retrenchment in the Public Expenditure 

recommended that no grants should be 
payable for the school attendance of children 
under 5. “We understand,” they say in 
their report, ‘that the Board of Education 
would not regard the aggregate loss of in- 
tellectual training directly involved by this 
change as a serious matter.” A year later, in 
April, 1917, the Minister of Education fore- 
shadowed a national system of nursery schools 
for children under 5, and spoke of the need for 
such schools as being generally admitted. 

This remarkable change in the official mind 
is one proof among many of the nation’s growing 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of its 
young children. But so far as the mental 
education of these children is concerned the 
magnitude of the problem is still far from being 
realized. Education, we are discovering, is a 
more complicated process than we had imagined. 
It is not enough to provide good schools in 
which children of a certain age will acquire 
desirable habits and useful knowledge. The 
education given in the home is too important 
to be left to chance. The child’s whole en- 
vironment must be so ordered as to supply the 
conditions necessary for -bodily and mental 
health. The aim of a national system of 
education is to secure such conditions to every 
child. 

Unfortunately, it is notorious that the social 
environment in which many children live makes 
it impossible for them, as things are at present, 
to obtain the opportunities they need. Low 
wages, bad housing, defective sanitation, the 
ignorance or bad habits of their parents, are 
some of the obstacles which must be overcome 
if the children’s education is to be even passably 
efficient. The right place for the education of 
children below the age of 6 is a healthy and 
happy home of which the mother is the presiding 
genius. Many mothers, however, are rel 
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to go out to work, and the children are left to 
look after themselves or sent to a professional 
minder, often an incompetent woman unfit to 
earn her livelihood by any other means. It is 
not surprising that health-visitors’ reports con- 
tain instance after instance of children dying or 
becoming permanently enfeebled from lack of 
care or gross mistakes in feeding. Moreover, 
even a good mother able to stay at home may 
be so overwhelmed by other duties that she 
cannot give her children adequate attention. 
Some working-class mothers do wonders single- 
handed, but human strength and human temper 
have their limits. The struggle to keep the 
children clean and properly fed and to maintain 
a bright and wholesome moral atmosphere in 
spite of cramped space and insanitary surround- 
ings may well be given up as hopeless. Nor are 
all mothers paragons. Roughness of speech and 
action and undesirable personal habits destroy, 
as we all know, the educational value of many 
homes. 

The seriousness of the position is beyond all 
question. Of the deaths in England and Wales 
between 1911-14 more than a quarter were those 
of children under 5, and the health of the sur- 
viving children is often seriously impaired. Bad 
social conditions have also an important in- 
fluence upon the children’s mental life. Recent 
investigations into the relations between in- 
telligence and social status appear to warrant 
the belief that the intellectual development of 
children from poor homes is much retarded. 
Children of the professional group, says one 
investigator, are ready to begin school two 
years earlier than children of the unskilled-labour 
group. Intellectual retardation, however, is less 
disastrous than the warping or repression of 
emotion. We all know that a child’s life is 
largely one of feeling, but it is only in the light 
of recent psychological research that we have 
come to understand more clearly the importance 
of this fact for education. We are inclined 
to think, for instance, that education ought to 
make the child strong and clever, but that to 
make him loving lies outside its province. And 
yet a child’s emotions, as the determining forces 
of his mental life, require even more careful 
education than his powers of thought and will. 
In particular a child needs persons and things 
that he can love. He naturally loves his mother, 
for example, but this love can grow only if it 
meets with an appropriate response and can 
find expression in countless little acts of daily 
life. If the child’s love is repressed either by 
active unkindness or by severity or lack of 
sympathy, not only is he rendered miserable, 
but his whole mental life is prevented from 
developing. He simply cannot think or act in 
a normal healthy manner, at any rate in certain 
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fields. Too often these effects are permanent. 
The germs of mental disease are introduced 
which may be the source in later life of defects 
of thought or temper, paralysis of will, or even 
of a definite mental breakdown, although the 
man or woman may be quite unconscious of the 
origin of the trouble. The same consequences 
may follow from some particular emotional 
experience of a specially disturbing kind. Thus 
a serious fright or a keen disappointment in his 
expectations from one he loves may leave in the 
child a permanent liability to some mental 
weakness. Of the soldiers suffering from shell- 
shock a large proportion, we are told, have been 
exposed as children to emotional repression or 
disturbance. Hence, when we consider the emo- 
tional atmosphere in which the slum-child’s life 
is passed, the nagging and blows at home and 
the dreary monotony of the streets outside, we 
may well regard the emotional effects of his 
environment as the most serious of all. Even if 
the home is a reasonably happy one the depress- 
ing surroundings may produce a hopeless attitude 
towards life. For example, the essays of older 
children show that the emotional influences of 
their environment may lead them to look upon 
the world either as full of beauty and exciting 
possibilities or as a kind of prisonhouse in which 
repression and unhappiness are met at every 
turn. When, however, the home sinks to the 
level of its surroundings, the position becomes 
almost desperate apart from outside interference. 

In cases such as these satisfactory education 
is impossible unless the conditions under which 
the children live are radically changed. Far- 
reaching reforms are needed in our economie, 
social, and religious life. Meanwhile educa- 
tion is one instrument by which a_ happier 
environment can be created for individual 
children. This education will not be given solely 
by the schools, but there is need among other 
agencies for a series of co-ordinated institutions, 
such as infant welfare centres and schools for 
mothers, day nurseries for children under 2$ or 3, 
nursery schools for children between 3 and 6, 
and then the junior and senior departments of 
the elementary schools. Here we are concerned 
only with nursery schools. 

The possible usefulness of these schools is 
very great. They can transform the children’s 
lives during a critical period in their develop- 
ment—directly by the education the schools 
themselves can give, and indirectly by their 
influence upon the homes. The experience gained 
in existing nursery schools shows that a marked 
improvement can be effected both in the chil- 
dren’s physical health and in their intelligence and 
character. The mothers prove exceedingly re- 
sponsive, and the children’s homes and whole 
immediate neighbourhood are gradually im- 
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proved. Moreover, nursery schools can do good 
service in other than slum districts. Both in 
the towns and in the country there are many 
mothers who for various reasons are unable to 
ive adequate attention to their children through- 
out the day, and it is no more unreasonable for 
such mothers to send their children to a nursery 
school than it is for more wealthy parents to 
employ a nurse or governess. hat there is 
a general demand for schools for children under 
5 is shown by the large number of children of 
that age attending elementary schools. In 1915 
there were more than 280,000 children under 5 
on the school books. But since the report of 
the Consultative Committee in 1908 it has been 
recognized that the ordinary elementary school 
is not the most suitable place for the education 
of such children, and that special institutions 
should be established for the purpose. 

A wide field of usefulness is undoubtedly 
open to nursery schools. The question is whether 
when establishing such schools we shall think 
first of the children and try to make the schools 
fit their needs, or whether for ease in administra- 
tion we shall make the schools a Procrustes bed 
into which all children must be fitted. Upon 
our answer to this question depends the present 
and future welfare of many thousands of our 
children. If the right alternative is chosen the 
schools must be left free to develop their own 
methods in the light of their experience. Their 
whole organization will be carefully adapted to 
meet the wants of the particular children with 
whom they have to deal. 

The afternoon sleep, the common meal, games, 
singing, stories, informal lessons, and simple 
religious observances are some of the means that 
will be employed, but the most essential point 
of all is that the school should give the children 
_ and things to love. The children must 
ove the teacher and each other, the pets and 
other treasures, and their love must grow strong 
Brough acts of mutual helpfulness, and a natural, 
cheerful sharing in the school’s common life. 
A school may use all the latest devices for sense- 
training and the development of the children’s 
intellectual powers, but unless it has an atmo- 
sphere of loving care and comradeship it is 
bound to fail in its main purpose. Again, the 
school must work with and through the mothers 
and other members of the children’s families. 
The school must see, for instance, that the 
children are made clean, often a lengthy and 
trying task, but it must get the mothers to co- 
operate by sending the children with at any rate 
hands and faces washed and in clothes that will 
ear inspection. The mothers must feel that 
the school belongs to them, that the teacher is 
a kind of second mother to their children, one 
who can help them and whom they can help, 
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a friend to whom they can freely go to tell their 
troubles and seek advice. 

It follows that the schools must grow up in 
close connexion with the life of the locality they 
are to serve. They will be variously organized 
in accordance with local conditions. More will 
be needed in the towns than in the country, 
though there are many villages in which there 
is room for a combination of welfare centre and 
nursery school. In some town areas each small 
group of streets should have its nursery school. 
The buildings should be not too unlike the 
houses in which the children live—homes like 
their homes, but with ampler accommodation. 
In towns the necessary outdoor space might 
often be provided by utilizing vacant bits of 
land or enlarging the yards or gardens of 
existing houses. In some cases it may be needful 
to have recourse to playgrounds on the roofs. 
Another very important point is that the schools 
should not be too large, though their size will 
naturally vary according to their special cir- 
cumstances. Thus a school in a town slum 
should probably be designed for not more than 
forty children in the charge of one mistress and 
a helper. The mistress would then be able to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of all the children 
and their homes and be the personal friend of all 
the mothers. There would be no confusing 
division of authority, and she would inspire 
almost every detail of the work. In a better- 
class district the school might, perhaps, be rather 
larger. The social side of its task would be 
much easier and the mothers’ confidence less 
dificult to win. But even in such a case the 
school must be more a home than an institution. 
Young children can really share in the life of a 
small, but not of a large society. The constant 
informal intercourse with the children’s families 
and the close relations with the life of the 
immediate neighbourhood, which we have seen 
to be essential, demand the simple methods of 
a small school rather than the complex organiza- 
tion of a large one. If the school is so large as 
to be divided into two or three classes, these 
classes should work to a great extent independ- 
ently of*each other. The mistress of each class 
should represent the school’s influence and au- 
thority both to the children and their mothers, 
and only in exceptional circumstances should 
a child be moved from one class to another. 

There is, however, a real danger lest our ad- 
ministrative traditions and intellectualist pre- 
possessions should lead us to organize the schools 
upon fundamentally wrong principles. The ten- 
dency may be, in practice if not in theory, to 
treat them as an extension downwards of the 
existing primary schools. They may be made 
much too large. They may be arranged on 
orthodox school lines with a head mistress and 
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assistants. They may be housed in elementary 
school buildings or in palatial premises quite 
unlike a home. They may all conform to some 
accepted type and have their methods carefully 
prescribed. The emotional side of education 
may be subordinated to the intellectual or the 
physical. Any one of these proceedings would, 
however, show a serious misconception of the 
aims and spirit which should animate the schools, 
and would make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for them either to educate the children or to 
gain the co-operation of their mothers. It is 
true that a heaven-sent teacher may triumph 
over the obstacles which mistaken organization 
places in her path, but she does so only by a 
wasteful struggle against the conditions imposed 
upon her work. Without such teachers the 
schools would fail, and the worst effect of wrong 
school organization is the resulting tendency to 
produce or enlist teachers of a correspondingly 
wrong type. 

A national system of nursery schools on the 
lines here suggested would require for its efficient 
working a new method of selecting and training 
teachers, a new spirit in educational administra- 
tion, a more extended use of voluntary help, 
including that of the parents, and a new con- 
ception of what a school should be. If such a 
system were established it might well prove an 
educational leaven which would gradually trans- 
form the aims and methods of other types of 
schools. But apart from these wider issues it 
would assuredly prove a powerful instrument 
of social regeneration. We can imagine the 
difference it would make in the slum areas of any 
town if each block of streets possessed a centre 
in which the children during three impressionable 
years were lifted above the repressive influences 
of their surroundings, and their expanding in- 
terests allowed to grow under the school’s 
refining influence ; if every hardworked mother 
had at any rate the chance of finding help and 
counsel, because, perhaps, the strongest interest 
of her life was shared by a sympathetic woman 
with wider knowledge and experience. Nor can 
it be doubted that work like this would attract 
a number of women who would find in it a field 
to which they could dedicate their lives. Each 
age has offered some characteristic outlet for 
the spiritual energies of its devoted women, and 
it is possible that in our day one outlet may be 
the education of our less fortunate young 
children. The field is standing ready for the 
harvest. Shall we send forth the reapers, or 
shall we destroy the corn with the roller of 
tradition and officialism ? 


H. Bompas SMITH. 
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The Need for Grading in 
Adult Education. 


E are all agreed now about the 

W importance of adult education. A 

civilized nation will make it available 
. b 
we hold, not only for the rich, not only for the 
learned professions, not only for persons who 
have been to a secondary school, not only for 
those who can give full time for three years, but 
actually for every person in the country who 
can give three hours a week to learning and who 
desires to learn. How is the opportunity to be 
given? ‘The answer in recent liberal discussion 
has been almost unanimous: that it should be 
given through the Universities. 3 § 

The Universities evidently have many ad- 
vantages for the purpose. They have fine 
traditions and fine ambitions; they are (or 
could be) elastic in their government and 
organization ; they have even now a Lehrfretheit 
which may not be wholly extinguished before 
the War ends—a quality all-important for the 
education of free men, and not easily attained 
either in teaching conducted by private enterprise 
or in that directly provided by a popularly elected 
body. Certainly we must use the Universities to 
the full, and even when we are not using them 
directly we must follow their example scrupv- 
lously in many ways. But the demand that we 
should use them directly for all purposes of 
adult education is a different matter. 

The danger in the demand does not arise at 
present in connexion with extra-mural or part- 
time teaching. The extension of this work will 
bring great good to all parties and little harm, 
apart from the ever-present and not insuperable 
tendency to overwork the tutors. But in con- 
nexion with the full-time students more serious 
consequences might follow if some of the 
suggestions now being made were carried out. 
And the full-time department is important, after 
all. We have dropped in educational discussions 
the old deprecation of technical subjects in 
comparison with liberal subjects, but we some- 
times seem inclined to replace it by another 
unnecessary contrast, exalting the part-time 
student who works from love of knowledge at 
the expense of the undergraduate ‘‘ who may 
want knowledge, but whose immediate object 
is a degree.” Most of us have mixed motives, 
being human. Surely this does not destroy the 
importance, for the civilized nation, of providing 
nobly for the young men and women who have 
two or three or four years to give to growth in 
fine skill and sound learning, with the com- 
panionship of intellectual equals and the stimulus 
and guidance of intellectual superiors, and who 
hope in the end to receive some commendation 
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for good work from the hand of the community. 
We look forward to the increase of part-time 
study, but we look forward also to a hundred-fold 
increase in the number of those who desire 
full-time study for a period, and we hope to 
make it possible for all who desire it. We wish 
to provide for each and all in the best way 
ossible. We are on dangerous lines if we 
identify this with admitting each and all to the 
Universities. 

Full-time adult education in England at 
present is provided by an extraordinary number 
of different institutions. There are the Uni- 
versities, and there are the “ Institutes” and 
Technical Schools, some of them of great size 
and importance. There are seventy or eighty 
Training Colleges not attached to Universities, 
preparing teachers who will work in the ele- 
mentary schools. There are Physical Training 
Colleges and Domestic Training Colleges for 
women. There are horticultural and agricultural 
colleges in numbers that are rapidly increasing. 
There are the “ business colleges,’ nearly all 
provided by private commercial enterprise, and 
training multitudes of students. There are the 
schools of music and of art, and the theological 
colleges of the different denominations ; there 
are the great hospitals, training the nurses, if not 
the medical students, entirely by themselves ; 
and so on through a much longer list than we 
have space to give. As regards subjects studied, 
most of them overlap with the Universities : 
every University has a department for training 
teachers, and there are schools of agriculture, 
of domestic science, of music, and of commerce, 
besides all manner of technical teaching, all to 
be found within Universities. As_ regards 
students, those in the Universities form a 
very small part of the whole number of those 
receiving full-time education even now. 

Here is a field which obviously needs improve- 
ment. Some of these non-University colleges are 
badly governed, badly organized, inadequately 
staffed, and ill conceived. Means of improvement 
for the most part have still to be worked out, and 
the Universities as well as the Local Authorities 
may have a hand in them. But when we con- 
sider the immense bulk of work which the non- 
University colleges are carrying on, we are 
surely on the wrong track when we reject them 
wholesale as having a diminishing part to play. 
“The Technical School prepares for earning a 
living ; the University prepares for life.”” Can 
we not cut the ground by degrees from under 
this ancient catchword? The best Technical 
Schools already give some fine preparation for 
life, and there is no reason why all should not 
do so. “The Training College segregates the 
future teacher, keeping him apart from the 
members of all other professions.” That is true, 
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and it is a great pity. Whatever plan we 
adopt, one of the greatest reforms of the future 
must be the combination of many specialist 
institutions with institutions of other kinds, so 
that the young man may enter life with a few 
friends, at any rate , in professions other than his 
own. But need this combination take place 
within a University ? 

There are two possible schemes. One, if we 
take current discussion seriously, is to supersede 
by University training all other provision of 
education for adults. The other looks forward 
to a great network of colleges spread all over the 
country. Few or none will be narrowly specialist; 
all will be staffed mainly by University-trained 
people ; and their governing bodies will include 
a large University representation. Through their 
means, not one person who desires full-time 
training of whatever kind need fail to obtain it. 
Then at the chief knots of the network, at the 
head of all the education of the country, this 
second scheme contemplates a much smaller 
number of Universities. ‘These, in the kinds of 
teaching they give, will cover the whole field. 
Each will undertake many kinds of training ; all 

f them together will undertake all kinds. But 
they will admit only the most promising of all 
the country’s applicants. Financial selection will 
disappear—the University will be open, in 
practice as well as in theory, to the poorest. But, 
for admission to the full-time intra-mural train- 
ing, the selection by quality will be stringent. 
Methods of selection will be improved, we 
hope, in the course of many experiments. No 
rejection will be final, since mental development 
varies so much in length and in pace, and a 
candidate who is unfit for the University at 18 
may be eminently fit for it at 25. A person 
trained in an ordinary college, who has fitted 
himself afterwards for a University and desires 
to enter it, should be able to count his previous 
training as part of the work towards his degree ; 
and every opportunity and stimulus should be 
given for such continuous qualification. We 
shall introduce every possible elasticity in our 
selection of students for the Universities, but 
we shall keep the principle of selection as an 
indispensable part of our national system. 

Let us consider the implications of the first 
scheme with regard to a particular problem—the 
education, after the age of 18 or 19, of the young 
men and women who will become teachers. It 
is often proposed as obviously right, and as an 
ideal not too difficult to attain, that all teachers, 
for the elementary as well as the secondary 
schools, should be educated within the Uni- 
versities. The state of things at present is 


that a great many young people become teachers 
who would not profit by the ordinary University 
In the over-simple language of ex- 


course. 
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aminations, they could not within a reasonable 
time either pass matriculation or get a degree. 
We may admit that the examination test is not 
infallible, and that in any scheme we might 
supplement it by other means. But, under 
any test that we can conceive, a_ great 
many of our present candidates for the 
teaching profession are not suitable candidates 
for the ordinary University class. This is 
true not only of those who become “ un- 
certificated ’’ teachers. The best of those who 
take the Board of Education’s certificate would, 
no doubt, have made creditable University 
students—in the language of examinations, again, 
the standard for distinctions in the certificate 
examinations is higher than the pass standard 
for many University degrees. But the pass 
standard in certificate is much lower than the 
pass standard for any degree that I am acquainted 
with ; nor, in the present circumstances, could it 
be otherwise. 

But, it may be said, in a generation from now 
we shall have a very different standard for the 
teaching profession. At present there are thou- 
sands of boys and girls with the right gifts who 
are diverted into manual labour at 12 or 13 
or 14 years old. At present the pay and 
the conditions of the teaching service are so 
unworthy that thousands of young men who 
should have entered it are turning to more 
profitable paths. When these two obstacles are 
removed, we shall be able to fill the whole 
profession at the level of our present best. Well, 
this may be possible. It is true that we have 
scarcely any means of estimating at present what 
proportion of the nation’s children would reach 
intellectual excellence if they grew up under the 
best conditions. Yet those that are excellent 
will be needed in every possible profession, and 
in the world of manufacture and agriculture and 
business and art and literature, and every work 
one can think of. Will there really be enough 
to staff the whole of the teaching profession as 
well? Consider the enormous number of 
teachers that we need, and the fourfold number 
that we shall need when classes are made smaller 
and when continued education has become a 
reality. We could manage it for a special 
section, no doubt—we could have graduates to 
teach all children over 12 years old ; or (following 
another current proposal) we could be content 
with a much smaller proportion of men teachers, 
and demand that the men, if not the women, 
should be graduates. But the whole of the 
ee! We can but wait and see. 

Nothing could be better, of course, if it turned 
out to be possible. And we must help the 
approach to it by encouraging deferred Univer- 
sity training in every suitable case, as described 
above. 
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Let us suppose for the moment that for a long 
time, at any rate, it does not become possible. 
We have still to accept, as entrants on teaching, 
young people who would not profit by “ degree 
work.” ‘The claim we are discussing goes on now 
to say: “The Universities have no right to 
limit their full-time teaching to the training of 
those who will be graduates. Let them modify 
their course and admit these others. The 
University is the best place of education that we 
have, and the youth who is to be a teacher must 
have nothing short of the best.”” The question 
remains, will he get the best from it? I submit 
for consideration a letter from a former Univer- 
sity lecturer, now a lecturer in a non- University 
college :— 


“In my time [he writes] the city was resolved that as 
many as possible of its teachers should have a University 
training. The Education Department had to admit every 
local candidate who satisfied the bare demands of the 
Board—matriculation was not to be asked for. Even in 
our youngest days such candidates came by fifties. When 
it became a matter of enlarging the department I remember 
one of our officers remarking rather plaintively that he saw 
the advantage of having a training college attached to 
a University, but was not equally sure of the advantage of 
having a University attached to a training college. Still, 
the department had to be enlarged. 

“* Things are all on a bigger scale now, but when I was on 
the staff my pupils in a typical session would be something 
like this: Two or three graduates working for M.A,; 
twenty or thirty undergraduates taking one of my subjects 
for their degree ; thirty or forty taking it for Intermediate, 
along with six or seven (from the Education Department) 
who were not undergraduates ; and finally a purely Educa- 
tionist class of about ninety, of whom not more than fifteen 
or twenty had passed matriculation. I tried to do my best 
for the non-undergraduates. Yet I was always sub- 
consciously oppressed by the feeling that this mass of very 
elementary work was weighing on my t:me and ability, and 
hindering my attention to the ‘ real’ University work. I 
tried as hard as any of my colleagues, I think; yet I know 
I often corrected a set of ninety essays with impatience, and 
did not set essays very often in that class. I don’t remember 
ever feeling the same about a working-men’s class, which I 
took in the evening. That was in a different sphere; it 
seemed social and socialist and missionary work (a priggish 
point of view, perhaps, but stimulating to the young) ; and 
it opened new doors to me as well as to them. One did not 
compare them with the undergraduates. The workmen had 
had little chance of learning when they were boys, and one 
was only too glad to give them a small chance now. But 
the Education students had nothing different about them. 
They had had just the same chances as the undergraduates ; 
they were not necessarily poorer (one felt otherwise, ot 
course, in a few cases where the distinction was financial and 
not intellectual). It was simply that they had less serious- 
ness in study or else less brains. I could not give them the 
attention I gave either to the better students or to the 
working-men. Now, in my present post, where my business 
lies with just such second-grade students, I feel none of that 
subconscious resentment and impatience. I know I am 
doing more justice to my present non-undergraduates, and 
they are getting more from me. 

“ As for the six or seven in the class with the matriculated 
people, I fear they got very little indeed. In this college 
they could have been grouped with others of about the same 
level of ability—I could have gone at their pace and used 
the methods they needed, and I think they would have 
learnt something. In the University I was impatient with 
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their being there, though I hope and believe they did not 

w it. 
m= But it was not only the kind of teaching that deprived 
them of what they ought to have had in their college life. 
If you group together a set of students of very different levels 
of ability, A and B, the Bs will be permanently overshadowed 
by the As. Questions in class will be answered by A students; 
discussions in societies will be carried on by them ; whilst 
the Bs sit silent. It is A students that will be elected to 
nearly all the college offices ; the Bs will constitute the rank 
and file, with no chance of leadership. (Unless, as used to 
happen with our medical students, the Bs stay at college for 
go many years that sheer old age brings them authority !) 
Normally, the Bs slip through their University life without 
gaining more than half of what they might have gained. 
Yet I find now that in a college of their own they will answer 
well, discuss well, and hold office well. 

“Tf the Bs are in a majority in a college which is not their 
own, then not only will they suffer themselves, but the 
whole institution will be cramped by them. They form a 
silent mass in a class, a vast silent or whispering audience 
at a debate, a load of inactive members in a society. But, 
because human levels of ability form a pyramid, there will 
a'ways be more Bs than As, and Bs will always form a 
majority in a college or University which admits both. 
To do justice to each, you must make your institutions 
choose between them.” 


My friend’s letter states, and perhaps over- 
states, a particular case. Yet in our plans for 
Reconstruction it seems worth while to consider 
what truth lies behind it. 

HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


[It was the importance of extra-mural or part- 
time teaching, from which Dr. Wodehouse antici- 
pates no danger, that we wished to stress in our 
article on ‘The Claim of Adult Education.’ 
Certainly it cannot be said that “‘ we are all 
agreed on the importance of ”’ that branch of adult 
education. A University with an income of 
§o,000/. a year is thought to be acting generously 
if it spends a couple of hundred on its extra- 
mural work, and liberal professors will exclaim 
that it has “‘no right’’ to spend so much. 
Hence it is still necessary to “ exalt the part-time 
student who works from love of knowledge,” 
even if the comparison prove disparaging to the 
undergraduate ; the undergraduate’s work is the 
only standard the ordinary University ad- 
ministrator respects. Far from opposing the 
extension of existing facilities for full-time study, 
we hope with Dr. Wodehouse for a hundred-fold 
increase, and we believe that this will come 
partly through the association, on the lines she 
Suggests, of other more specialized institutions 
with the Universities. But this increase will not 
meet the social need we have in view, just because 
it involves selection. What we are seeking is a 
system of higher adult education that will be 
open to all who seek it, which means a part-time 
system, in order that the students may be able 
to keep themselves. The Universities can, we 
believe, if they will, create such a system ; we 
do not see any other authority that can.— 
Eprror.] 
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The Last Mobilization. 


[This poem comes to us from a citizen of the United 


States.—EpirTor.] 


EAD, England, lead 

Our legioned ongoing, 
With full, free banners 

Gallantly flowing ! 


Here are your old reserves,— 
Rovers and rangers, 

From the wild, rough places 
And the dared dangers. 


Blood of your blood we were, 
Strength of your sinew ; 

Greatness you might not dream 
That did we win you. 


Doom clanged her iron lips, 
A world swayed asunder, 

Yet stoutly you battled 
Through the fury and thunder. 


You have not shamed us where 
We shadows must tarry : 

Nelson is glad for you, 
Clive, and King Harry ! 


Shades ? but we’ve broken through, 
The Border we’ve raided : 

Strange, stubborn sentinels 
We have persuaded. 


What though to dusty death 
We had descended ? 

Soul of your soul are we 
Till time be ended. 


Wolfe, Drake, and Wellington, 
Our captains, commanders, 

Marshal their men-at-arms 
For France and Flanders. 


Let us lift up our hearts, 

Devon and Dover, 

Men of antipodes, 
Sailors from frozen seas, 

Each ranger and rover,— 
Comrades, with us unite ! 
God, and the freeman’s right ! 
Lift we our hearts and fight 

Till this hell-burst be over ! 


England, our England, 
We share your ongoing, 

With full, free banners 
Gallantly flowing ! 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
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Reviews. 
AFRICA’S PLACE IN THE 
SETTLEMENT. 


THESE two small books* should be read 
in conjunction by all who are pondering 
the problems of International Recon- 
struction. Few Englishmen know the 
problems of tropical Africa better than 
Mr. Morel and Mr. Harris. Both of 
them have laboured long in the interests 
of the natives, Mr. Morel as the moving 
spirit of the Congo Reform Association, 
and Mr. Harris as secretary of the Anti- 
slavery and Aborigines’ Protection 
Society. Both of them desire an inter- 
national settlement, as regards non- 
colonizable Africa, which will safeguard 
the rights and interests of the natives. 
In agreement in the abstract, they 
differ widely in the concrete. Mr. Harris 
wishes to dispossess the Germans of 
African territory altogether. Mr. Morel, 
whilst conceding South-West Africa to 
the South African Union, desires that 
Germany should “continue to enjoy 
sovereign rights in non-colonizable Africa 
on a scale, at least, comparable with that 
possessed by her before the War,” 
although he is cautious enough not to 
redraw the map in detail. The main 
thesis of his book is not concerned with 
sovereign rights. It is a plea for the 
neutralization of the greater part of 
Africa, and the internationalization of 
commercial activities within the neu- 
tralized area. 

This is not the place in which to 
discuss these rival views in detail. It 
is indeed too early to draw the balance 
between them. We cannot make up 
our minds as to what we desire Ger- 
many’s future activities in Africa to be, 
either in the political or the commercial 
sphere, till we know what sort of a 
Germany we shall have to deal with. 
Nor can we plump in favour of schemes 
of “ neutralization ” and “ international- 
ization” in Africa till we know what 
the general world-situation at the settle- 
ment will be, and what chance there is 
of a disinterested Power like the United 
States becoming a party to such 
guarantees. But it is not too early 
to begin considering the elements of the 
problem, which have so far been ignored 
in the Allied and American statements 
of war-aims. It may facilitate dis- 
cussion to lay down in summary form 
what we believe those elements to be. 
Some, but not all, of them are well set 
forth in Mr. Morel’s book. 


-_ 


*Africa and the Peace of Europe. By 
E. D. Morel. (National Labour 
Press, 2s. net.) 





*Germany’s Lost Colonial Empire. By 
J. H. Harris. (Simpkin & Marshall, 
Is. net.) 


THE ATHENAUM 


1. The African question is more im- 
portant than any other territorial ques- 
tion at stake in the peace settlement. 
It affects more human beings in the 
present and in the future; and it is 
bound up with the question which, of 
all the problems now on the horizon, 
is the most likely to be the cause of 
another world-war—the relation of the 
advanced and backward races. A“ good 
peace” therefore means a peace which 
extends to Africa the principles for 
which the Allies are fighting. The 
African settlement will, in fact, be one 
of the chief touchstones by which the 
character of the peace must needs be 
judged. It is important to bear this 
in mind against two prevalent currents 
of opinion which are reluctant to apply 
the Allies’ ideals to Africa: (a) the 
“‘ imperialists,” who are tempted to 
leave Germany dominant in the Near 
East in return for British and French 
dominance in Africa; (6) the “ anti- 
imperialists,’ who are prepared to 
negotiate with Germany on the basis 
of large ‘“‘ compensations” to her in 
Africa. It was no doubt with some 
such temptation as this in mind that 
President Wilson penned his warning 
against “handing over peoples from 
potentate to potentate as though they 
were chattels.” 


2. The settlement must be dictated, 
not by reference to the ambitions or 
supposed “needs” of any Power or 
group of Powers, but solely by con- 
siderations as to the welfare of the 
peoples of Africa. It is true that, in 
the attempt to secure a workable settle- 
ment, some peoples may have to make 
sacrifices in the interests of the common 
good. But there are two excellent reasons 
why such sacrifices ought not to be 
imposed on the natives of Africa: 
(a) because they are political “‘ minors,” 
and the sacrifices could only be con- 
sented to vicariously on their behalf by 
their trustees ; (b) because Europe owes 
them reparation on a large scale for 
sacrifices exacted from them ever since 
contact between the advanced and 
backward races first began. 


3- The conditions which make for 
the welfare of the natives of Africa are 
known and ascertainable, as the result 
of the experience of several generations 
of self-sacrificing work by official and 
non-official Europeans in various parts 
of tropical Africa. The future govern- 
ment of Africa must be built up on the 
basis of this experience. 


4. The new regime should be ex- 
tended, so far as possible, to the whole 
of tropical Africa, since (a) the pro- 
blems are, broadly speaking, identical 
throughout the whole area, and (b) mis- 
government in any one district reacts 
sooner or later upon the whole area. 


5. On the political and educational 
side, the policy should aim at strengthen- 
ing the sense of individual and corporate 
self-respect and responsibility. The best 
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means to this end is in general the 
preservation and adaptation of the 
existing native institutions as against 
the solvent effect of European contact, 


6. On the economic side, the policy 
should (a) preserve the land for native 
individual or collective ownership ; 
(5) preserve a free market for native 
trade ; (c) encourage native industries, 


Both Mr. Morel’s and Mr. Harris’s 
book give valuable illustrations ang 
amplifications of this last point. It jg 
of course in relation to native land. 
holding, commerce, and industry that 
the conflict between ‘“‘ trusteeship ” and 
“ exploitation ” chiefly arises in practice, 
No European Power is wholly free from 
blame on this score; and though, as 
Mr. Morel admits, the British record js 
on the whole the best, our fair fame 
has lately been sullied by the differential 
export tax on West African native 
products, which interferes with the free 
market for the native trade of those 
regions. The tax is believed not to be 
popular with the British administrators 
on the spot; but the acquiescence of 
British public opinion in its enactment 
shows how little as yet the duties of our 
trusteeship are understood in detail 
by the mass of the people. 


If the League of Peace propounded 
by President Wilson should come into 
being, one of its most important Stand- 
ing Commissions will no doubt be that 
entrusted with the task of making 
recommendations on tropical African 
affairs to the various sovereign govern- 
ments composing the League. Moreover, 
if an annual Conference or advisory 
“‘ Parliament ” forms part of the League’s 
machinery, a forum will be in existence 
where African affairs can be fully and 
frankly discussed in the spirit of vigilant 
trusteeship, and attention called to 
abuses or reforms as they occur. Annual 
statements and reports might well be 
demanded from the various Colonial 
Secretaries. Only in some such way as 
this can democracy in Europe and over- 
seas really become adequate to its trustee- 
ship. The question between Mr. Harris 
and Mr. Morel as to whether Germany 
should retain sovereign rights in Africa 
would seem to resolve itself then into the 
larger question whether Germany should 
form part of the League of Peace with a 
representative on the African Standing 
Commission ; or, in other words, since 
President Wilson has finally put an 
end to the idea of admitting autocracies 
to membership in the League, whether 
Germany will become a democratic 
state. To that question of questions 
the Sphinx has as yet returned 10 
answer. 
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A BUNDLE OF FAGGOTS. 


CoMPosiTE books are difficult to review, 
and the new volume on ‘ After-War 
Problems’* is no exception. Mr. 
W. H. Dawson, who edits the book, does 
not succeed in his valuable introductory 
essay in knitting the various chapters 
together. This is no hostile criticism of 
Mr. Dawson ; it arises from the difficulty 
of getting experts on a considerable 
number of problems with any idea in 
common. Lords, bishops, and members 
of Parliament jostle with professors and 
others. Their only point of contact 
appears to be that they have contributed 
to the volume in question. 

The nineteen essays which the book 
contains vary in length and quality ; 
some, to put it mildly, are slight, others 
are packed with fact and thought. 
The book is not marked by either 
originality or boldness. The general 
impression left on the mind is that the 
essayists are satisfied with the status 
guo ante in its main outlines, but seek 
for improvements in it. There is no 
deep analysis of the social and industrial 
system, and no questioning of its 
fundamentals. Surely the first need 
is not merely to pierce the faulty joints 
in our social armour, but to take stock 
of the whole national and social 
organization. In spite of much that 
stands to our credit as a nation, there 
are institutions and traditions based 
upon false views, and a revolution is 
needed to destroy them. Most of the 
essays suffer from a too ready accept- 
ance of what is, and too little regard 
for what might be. The Prime 
Minister recently advised the Labour 
Party to “get a really new world.” 
“ Audacity is the thing for you,” he 
said. ‘Think out new ways; think 
out new methods.” This is sound 
advice, and our publicists can do no 
greater service than to bend their 
energies to getting a new world. It is 
a far finer thing to do than to treat 
the old world to a spring cleaning and 
a coat of paint. The bureaucrats, the 
materialists, and the economizers will 
strive hard enough to prevent the com- 
ing of the new world. This is surely a 
time when prophets, dreamers, and 
idealists are needed to preach a new 
world, and constructive minds to show 
us how to reach it. The gravest defect 
in this volume is that too much space 
is devoted to “ papering over the 
cracks,” and to the treatment of 
economic “‘ problems.” There are no 
such things as economic “ problems ” ; 
economic factors there are which must 
be taken into consideration, and econo- 
mic difficulties in abundance; but the 
problems with which the country is 


*After-War Problems. By the Earl of 
Cromer, Viscount Haldane, the Bishop 
of Exeter, Prof. Alfred Marshall, and 
others. Edited by William Harbutt 
Dawson. (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 
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faced are spiritual, and to them the 
book might have given greater atten- 
tion. 

The book is, however, much more 
comprehensive in its scope than any that 
has previously appeared, and many of its 
chapters are worth careful reading. It 
is impossible even to refer to the views 
of the many writers who contribute 
to ‘ After-War Problems.’ Lord Hal- 
dane’s chapter on ‘ National Educa- 
tion’ contains much that is of value, 
but one cannot get rid of the feeling 
either that he believes in education for 
the wrong reasons, or that he puts 
forward these reasons in the hope that 
the public will be attracted by them. 
There runs through the chapter a 
thread of cogent criticism of our 
existing educational machinery and 
organization, interwoven with con- 
structive suggestion. The chapter 
closes, however, with a paragraph which 
brings out clearly the motive behind 
both criticism and suggestion: “ The 
War has indeed made the demand for 
urgency about reforms such as I have 
suggested more pressing. They seem 
to me vital for our national life unless 
we are content to subside, slowly it 
may be but surely, into a lower place 
in the hierarchy of the great nations.” 
Lord Haldane is a philosopher, and he 
should know that true greatness, like 
happiness, is not found by deliberately 
pursuing it. 

The group of chapters on the 
industrial aspect of Reconstruction 
have no common point of view. Dr. 
Garnett, dealing with ‘ The State and 
Industry,’ brings out vividly the im- 
portance of scientific research and its 
application to industry. Prof. S. J. 
Chapman’s chapter on ‘ The State and 
Labour ’ will embarrass the reader by 
his metaphor of a triangular system of 
forces which is to be resolved into 
parallelograms of forces—a metaphor 
which he has forgotten before he 
reaches the end of his essay. Prof. 
Chapman is theoretical, but not obscure. 
It may be remembered that he was 
probably the only economist who 
prophesied, during the dark days of 
unemployment at the beginning of the 
War, that unemployment would be but 
temporary, and that pressure of work 
would follow. We hope that the 
prophecies he now makes will prove 
equally true. “It looks,” he says, “ as 
if the post bellum period would offer a 
great opportunity to the wage-earning 
classes ; and being in the strong position 
of having something to bargain with, 
they can speculate without any ap- 
preciable risk.” And in the days fol- 
lowing the War we are to expect “a 
pressure of demand for labour not unlike 
the War demand.” There are two 
chapters on the relations between 
Capital and Labour, Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
M.P., dealing with the question from 
the standpoint of Labour, and the late 
Sir Benjamin C. Browne from the 
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standpoint of Capital. Mr. Roberts is 
conciliatory in his manner, and moderate 
in his demands—far more moderate than 
the rising generation of trade unionists. 
He would do well to bear in mind Prof. 
Chapman’s words quoted above, and to 
realize that no mere tinkering with the 
industrial system will meet the situation. 
Sir Benjamin Browne’s chapter is a 
useful counterfoil, and worth reading by 
the trade unionist who. has not grasped 
the difficulties of the situation. It is 
interesting to observe what Sir Benjamin 
Browne, who had a long industrial 
experience, has to say about profit- 
sharing. “ Profit-sharing is often ad- 
vocated by amateurs, but, off amd on, 
through one firm and another, I and 
others have been constantly offering to 
give the men a share of the profits in 
different businesses, but they never 
seem the least bit keen about taking the 
offer ; and I am inclined to think they 
are right. I think they would lose more 
by the complication than they would 
gain by the profit.” There are, however, 
still to be found worthy people who run 
about asserting that the way out of the 
industrial morass is by means of an 
“equitable ” system of profit-sharing. 

One of the most penetrating chapters 
in the book is that contributed by Dr. 
Marshall on ‘ National Taxation after 
the War.’ Prof. Marshall places his 
hopes on steeply graduated direct 
taxation: ‘‘ While special provision is 
made for those whose incomes fall short 
of the necessaries of life and vigour, 
every one else must bear a considerable 
share of the national burden; but the 
shares must be graduated very steeply. 
.... This can be effected only by a very 
large uee of taxes on income and pro- 
perty. No approach towards it has 
been attained by taxes on particular 
commodities ; for, indeed, many such 
taxes press with the heaviest weight on 
the poorest classes, and with no ap- 
preciable weight on the rich ; while those 
which fall chiefly on the consumption 
of the rich have never been made to 
yield any large revenue.” When he 
comes to deal with taxes on imports, Dr. 
Marshall discusses both the economic and 
political considerations involved. His 
conclusions are definite : ‘‘ These ethico- 
political considerations reinforce the 
strictly economic reflections, indicated 
above, that a broad system of Protective 
duties would deprive Britain of the - 
strength which has enabled her to carry 
the chief financial burdens of the War ; 
would confer some benefits on particular 
industries at the cost of much greater 
injury to the people at large ; and would 
lessen the funds available for paying 
pensions to wounded men and to 
widows, and for lowering the present 
mountain of debt, which may threaten 
to turn some peril of a later generation 
into disaster.” 

For the rest we can only refer to the 
informative chapter on ‘ Housing “after 
the War,’ by Mr. H. R. Aldridge ; the 
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fine inspiring essay of Miss Margaret 
McMillan on ‘ The Care of Child Life’ ; 
an essay on ‘ National Thrift’ by Mr. 
Sherwell, on the theme that the methods 
and forms of taxation are an integral 
part of the problem of national thrift ; 
a chapter by Sir Wm. Chance on the 
Poor Law from the Early Victorian 
point of view ; an illuminating treatment 
of ‘ National Health ’ by Dr. James Kerr, 
and a full and interesting chapter by 
Mrs. Fawcett on ‘The Position of 
Women in Economic Life.’ The book 
contains besides a weighty article on 
“Imperial Federation,’ written by the 
Earl of Cromer, and contributions by 
Bishop Welldon, the Earl of Meath, 
Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir J. Compton- 
Rickett, the Bishop of Exeter, and Mr. 
W. Joynson-Hicks. 


* * * 


RUSSIA OF YESTERDAY. 


To judge by the ever-growing flood of 
books on that country, Russia must be 
an absolute ferra incognita to the great 
majority of English readers. The tide 
has but increased in volume of late as 
the natural sequence of the renewed 
stimulus given by the Revolution. It 
is, therefore, a little disappointing 
to find that not one of the three 
books which form the subject of this 
review deals with phases of the national 
life which might help the reader to a 
comprehension, no matter how slight, 
of the causes which led to the gigantic 
upheaval of last March. 

Mr. Coxwell in ‘Through Russia in 
War-Time’ sets out to give us a 
plain unvarnished record of his travels 
through Russia in Europe in the summer 
of 1915. His narrative is interesting 
and straightforward, and as he admits 
at the outset that his knowledge of. the 
country and of the language was of the 
slenderest, his impressions of the people 
and land alike strike the reader as fresh 
and full of human touches. A map, 
introductory to chap. i., shows his 
itinerary to have run due south from 
Archangel to Odessa, and thence through 
the Crimea, past the Caspian Sea, to 
Moscow, and so home. Each town of 
any importance was visited on the way, 
and Mr. Coxwell adds to his experiences 
a short survey of the history and 
vicissitudes of each city, and of the 
notable men connected with its founda- 
tion and existence in the past. He 
adopts this method also when describing 
some of the innumerable races which 
are scattered in the various parts of the 





Through Russia in War-Time. By C. 
Fillingham Coxwell. (Fisher Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Russia as I Know It. By Harry De 
Windt. (Chapman & Hall, ros. 6d. 
net.) 

Russian Court Memoirs. By a Russian, 

(Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d. net.) 
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vast Slavonic empire, and in many cases 
he goes miles out of his track in order 
to meet face to face, say, descendants 
of the Mongol hordes who centuries ago 
overran Southern Russia. In spite of 
his limited Russian vocabulary, and in 
spite of war-time restrictions, he nearly 
always manages to get into actual touch 
with the natives, and ultimately to 
persuade them to pose for him. The 
result is a collection of unconventional 
photographs which help to impress on 
the mind a vivid picture of all those 
who came within Mr. Coxwell’s view. 

The book throughout breathes a 
spirit of open-minded tolerance which 
is, perhaps, all the more refreshing when 
it is contrasted with Mr. De Windt’s 
dictatorial utterances, with which we 
shall deal later. Mr. Coxwell evidently 
wanted to learn and absorb, and there- 
fore all sides of life appeal to him, and 
he utters no word of condemnation that 
is harsh or one-sided. It is the same 
when he notes the kindly interest taken 
by a “tchinovnik” in a group of 
Austrian prisoners on the deck of a 
Volga steamer, when he describes the 
religious observances of certain Finnish 
tribes, or when he good-humouredly 
answers the innumerable questions of 
Russian officials who cannot read the 
passport of the “ Anglitchaneen ” (Eng- 
lishman). Wherever possible, praise is 
judiciously meted out—the beggars are 
not importunate in Tiflis, hospitality is 
dispensed large-heartedly by a Lesghian 
in Petrovsk. Yet the black spots on the 
brightness are not forgotten, and so the 
author points out the cheerful laziness 
of the moujik, the precocity of the 
Russian boy, and the thievish tendencies 
of the nomadic Khirghiz. 

A genuine love of nature in the 
author peeps out in unexpected places, 
and presents us with charming little 
sketches of frowning hills, pleasant land- 
scapes, desolate Steppes, or Kalmuk 
encampments ; and so the easy, flowing 
style of the narrative leads us gently 
through the pages to the close of a most 
enjoyable guide- book that leaves the 
reader longing for a glimpse of the 
kaleidoscopic life teeming within Russia’s 
borders. 


Of an entirely different calibre is 
Mr. De Windt’s ‘ Russia as I Know It.’ 
He has indeed chosen his title well. 
The strongest stress should be laid on 
the pronoun, for it is not Russia as she 
is, or rather was, that Mr. De Windt 
depicts, but a Russia as he saw it, 
through glasses so rosily coloured as re- 
gards everything that pertained to the 
powers that were, that before long the 
reader accepts all Mr. De Windt’s opinions 
with great caution. Geographically, no 
doubt, the author is equipped with a 
far deeper knowledge than Mr. Cox- 
well could, or would, lay claim to, 
and yet it is difficult to give credence to 
Mr. De Windt’s dicta owing to this 
uneasy suspicion of distinct bias. Un. 
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fortunately, too, for the author, though 
the book appeared after the Revolution, 
he has not given it the needful revision 
and so, though he disarms criticism by 
stating in the opening sentence of the 
foreword that “this work is not to 
be regarded as an authority on political, 
military, or social questions,” yet later 
on we find that “any revolutionary 
element introduced by these altered 
conditions [the formation of a powerful 
middle class during the War] would in 
no way affect autocratic rule, for the 
backbone of the Russian nation [the 
moujiks] would certainly never tolerate 
any other form of government.” 

Of course, it is easy to be wise after 
the event, but how, save as due to bias, 
can we explain away the following ?— 
““ My investigation of the exile system 
...-convinced me that a long term of 
penal servitude in Siberia would be 
infinitely preferable to even a brief 
period of confinement in any English 
gaol”’; or this ?—‘ Russian rule was 
finally established over a race [the 
Finns] which, although at the outset 
bitterly opposed to it, has gradually 
learnt to appreciate the benefits to be 
derived from a wise and _ tolerant 
Government.” But perhaps we are 
doing Mr. De Windt an injustice, and 
his views are the outcome of a happy 
knack of judging all things by their 
outward appearance. If that is so, 
then we shall be better able to appre- 
ciate his book at its true worth, and such 
passages as the following will not leave 
us mildly agape: “‘I passed on my 
way thither....a Catholic, Dutch and 
Lutheran place of worship, besides a 
Jewish synagogue, thereby realizing that 
the stories which I had heard in England 
anent religious persecution in this coun- 
try were about on a par with the false- 
hoods which, at one time, were freely 
disseminated about the inhuman treat- 
ment of Russian exiles ”’ ! 

Throughout the work no criticism of 
any sort is levelled against the ancient 
regime, and this now makes pitiful 
reading. Mr. De Windt has years of 
travel in Russia in Europe and in Asia 
to his credit, he commands the language 
in masterly fashion, and he had hosts of 
influential friends throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. He knows 
the habits, creeds, and customs of in- 
numerably varied tribes and races; he 
has lived in the walrus-hide hut of the 
Siberian Tchuktchis, been the honoured 
guest of a Cossack colonel, and called 
the moujik his friend. If Mr. De 
Windt had made the most of his oppor- 
tunities what splendid material he had 
ready to his hand! Instead, we are 
given a superficial account of men and 
manners, well flavoured with anecdotes 
of social life and morals, and strongly 
redolent of the countless excellent res- 
taurants and menus the author was 
lucky enough to meet with. As 4 
vade-mecum for the traveller anxious 
to find the best hotels and eager 10 
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taste the choicest morsels of Russian 
fare, Mr. De Windt’s book may prove 
useful, but even so its utility will be 
much decreased by the absence of any 
index, however meagre. 


Chap. xvi. has a heading which 
promises well— An Evening with a Nihil- 
ist. We do, indeed, go to Kharkoff to 
meet the brother of a political exile, 
and we are in hopes of learning something 
about the “ Intelligentia”; but the 
author polishes off the most important 
section of the Russian community of 
the present time in one or two curt 
sentences : “‘ And thousands of young 
people of the better class are lured into 
the Socialistic net by old and ex- 
perienced agitators, who are actuated 
solely by mercenary motives, and who 
themselves keep safely in the back- 
ground.” “ But a fairly long and varied 
experience has shown me that Socialism, 
in Russia, is in many cases taken up by 
young and impulsive people as a fad, 
rendered irresistibly attractive by reason 
of its atmosphere of romance, personal 
risk and the chance of notoriety....” 


And so a perusal still leaves us with 
the unsatisfied desire for a book by a 
writer who shall give us a true picture 
of the inner soul of the Russian people, 
not marred by bias or preconceived 
notions, and by the aid of whose keen 
insight we shall at last get at closer 
grips with the great young nation now 
standing, for the first time in its history, 
within sight of the Promised Land of 
Liberty. 


In August, 1916, “A Russian ” at- 
tempted to pay his debt as an honest 
ally “ by telling the English people the 
truth about Russia.” ‘The result is 
‘Russian Court Memoirs, 1914- 16,’ 
which consists of a series of chapters on 
the Imperial Family, the Court, and the 
Social Circles, and is filled with anec- 
dotes, malicious and foolish, about the 
private life, public appearance, and 
toilette of these great ones. Gossip of 
this type collected and placed on the 
market enables us to gauge the in- 
tellect of the pseudonymous writer, and 
to ask with regret who are the members 
of the English public who appreciate 
the fare thus provided. The claim by 
the publishers that this book “‘ is written 
from within and with full knowledge ” 
is adequately disproved by this sentence 
in the Introduction : “‘ Any attempt to 
make her [Russia] republican would be 
almost suicidal, for it is opposed to the 
genius of the people.” ‘The pious wish 
with which the writer closes—‘ We are 
all agreed. ...to expulse the enemy from 
our native soil”—may be taken as a 
fair sample of the style in which the 

ook is written. 
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OUR CHILDREN. 


THERE have been two great changes in 
the whole method of dealing with infant 
welfare and motherhood in the past few 
years. Neither of them receives due 
recognition in the Reports prepared at 
such length, and on such good paper and 
in such heavy volumes, by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust.* In the slightly 
less dry and more human pages of the 
Report of the Local Government Board 
on ‘Maternity and Child Welfare’ 
these two changes throw a faint glimmer 
of their significance. They are the 
definite acceptance of responsibility by 
both Central and Local Governing 
Bodies, and the constantly increasing 
intervention of working women in the 
administration of all measures for the 
welfare of mothers and children. The 
second should really be placed first, 
because it is so largely as a result of 
that intervention that the acceptance 
of responsibility by Local and Central 
Health Authorities is being illustrated 
by their growing activity in every form 
of infant care. If we realize that the 
problems presented by the tables of 
deaths of women in childbirth and of 
little babies are very human problems— 
problems that might come to any 
women and any children, were it not for 
the better economic fortunes of some of 
us, when we think in terms of “ our 
children” instead of terms of the 
“children of the working classes ””—we 
find the problems easier to solve, and 
the reading of these reports peculiarly 
invigorating. For what is more in- 
vigorating than hearty indignation at 
chilly superiority ? 

And that is the unfortunate tone of 
much of these Carnegie Reports, valuable 
as they are in bringing together many 
facts of which we must have know- 
ledge if we are to deal adequately 
with the situation. Probably the tone 
is wholly unintentional. Therein lies 
so much of the feeling of aggravation 
that it causes. The working woman is 
the mother of the great mass of the 
children of the nation. And she is 
wonderfully like the mothers of the 
remainder, save that she is usually a 
better manager and has more ex- 
perience to start her on the tasks of 
motherhood. She has poverty to battle 
with and bad housing, lack of leisure, 
and, like women of all classes, prejudices 
and inherited errors to overcome. But 
only the ignorant well-to-do could possi- 
bly treat her as though she had all to 


*Report on the Physical Welfare of Mothers 
and Children: England and Wales. 
Vol. I. by E. W. Hope; Vol. II. by 
Janet M. Campbell. (Dunfermline, 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust.) 

Maternity and Child Welfare : Report on 

the Provision made by Public Health 

Authorities and Voluntary Agencies in 

England and Wales. (Local Govern- 

ment Board, 6d. net.) 
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learn and they had all to teach. Of 
course Dr. Hope and Dr. Campbell 
would both agree with this, and would 
join in praise of the bravery and patience 
with which the working woman carries 
on the fight; but they forget it when 
they write about the methods of or- 
ganizing the Health Services of the 
country, and Dr. Hope even falls into 
such sentences as these: ‘“‘ The home 
can be, in fact usually is, responsible for 
malnutrition and insanitary living, not- 
withstanding that liberal wages may 
be earned, from want of appreciation 
or knowledge of the relative values in 
or methods of preparation of foods, or 
wasteful expenditure in valueless things, 
for example, alcohol ” (vol. i. p. 12). 

Again, in dealing with the visit of a 
Health Visitor to a mother after the 
midwife has ceased to be in attendance : 
“Its main objects are to keep the 
health of the mother and children under 
observation, to correct any tendency 
to carelessness in matters appertaining 
to health....” (vol. i. p. 36). 

There are many sensible suggestions 
as to this home visiting, as, for 
example, that it should be done 
by one visitor for as many purposes 
as possible rather than by a different 
one for each—a change which would 
be welcomed by many a woman 
bothered to death by the knocks at her 
front door, the knocks which she dare 
not neglect, and which she has learnt 
to dread in these days of inquisitive 
voluntary visitors of all sorts and kinds. 
But why is it impossible for adminis- 
trators to realize that their visitors go, not 
to find out what the mothers are doing 
** and tell them not to,” but to find out 
whether those same mothers have all the 
information and help that they them- 
selves desire? The Health Visitor 
might not be able to run the working 
woman’s home herself anything like 
as well as the average working woman 
does it; but she has had experience 
specially obtained in various directions, 
which she is paid to place at the disposal 
of any women who want to profit by 
it. Recognizing this, working women’s 
organizations, such as the Women’s 
Labour League and the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, have advocated the 
appointment of Health Visitors, and are 
glad to see their numbers increasing 
and their qualifications gradually being 
standardized at a higher level. But 
working women do not enjoy being 
treated as though they were careless 
when not under supervision. 

The two volumes of the Carnegie 
Report suffer from lack of cohesion. 
They overlap to a great extent and 
yet miss important matters, and 
the first large volume has no table 
of contents. Nor are the series of 
reports supplied by Medical Officers 
of Health, which occupy a couple of 
hundred pages, summarized in any way 
They are in any case neither so com- 
plete nor so detailed as those included 
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in the publication of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This Report comprises 
in its small compass a remarkable 
amount of information, and its short 
summary of the Local Health Au- 
thorities which have and have not taken 
up the work of maternity and baby 
welfare is very useful. The Report 
says :-— 

‘“‘ At the present time all the Metro- 
politan Boroughs except Camberwell, 
all the 82-County Boroughs except 
Gateshead, 51 of the 61 County Councils 
outside London, and 360 County Dis- 
tricts, have some provision for health 
visiting....Most of these authorities 
have also established maternity and 
child welfare centres or have made use 
of centres established by voluntary 
effort. ...Some of them have made pro- 
vision for the treatment of disease and 
ailments of pregnancy and infancy at 
clinics and in hospitals ” (p. iii). 

It is, however, interesting to note 
that the number of municipal centres 
is still only 396, while there are 446 
established by voluntary organizations. 
The latter mostly receive grants from 
the Local Government Board, and pro- 
bably some contribution from the Local 
Authority, but are managed independ- 
ently. 

One of the most important departures 
made by the Local Government Board 
was this institution of the grant, up to 
half their expenditure, for maternity 
and treatment centres for babies and 
mothers. It was certainly the result 
in a very large degree of the agitation 
of the two working women’s organiza- 
tions, the Women’s Labour League and 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild. The 
former established a baby clinic as an 
experiment to show the way to local 
authorities, and agitated steadily for 
Government funds for such institutions. 
The baby clinic developed from a 
treatment centre for babies and children 
under school age, until it now includes 
a clinic for pregnant women and mothers, 
a dental clinic for both mothers and 
children, and a centre for minor opera- 
tions for the latter. It is still some- 
thing of a beacon light showing the 
way, though the far larger and more 
complete arrangements of the munici- 
pality of Bradford are the best example 
of what the people need. They show 
the advantage of public over private 
effort—as the Women’s Labour League 
would be the first to admit. The 
Co-operative Guild have been work- 
ing on similar lines, and in recent 
years have especially led the way 
in urging the need for better treat- 
ment of mothers at childbirth. It is 
impossible here to go into the work of 
either at great length, but it should 
always be remembered that it was 
chiefly the Guild’s efforts that obtained 
the amendments to the Health Acts 
which enabled the Local Health Au- 
thorities to set up maternity committees 
to which other than members of their 
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councils might be added. It is here 
that Dr. Hope so fails to see the sig- 
nificance of the entrance of working 
women into the administration of these 
matters. Speaking of the Act and the 
Local Government Board circular which 
followed it, he says that this gave a 
great impetus to “‘ welfare schemes, and 
many progressive sanitary authorities 
have co-opted educated voluntary 
workers, chiefly women, to their com- 
mittees ” (vol. 1. p. 10). 

But the chief significance of that 
circular was that it urged the inclusion 
of working women as well as “ educated 
voluntary workers ”’ ; and a second circular 
not only emphasized that point, but 
informed the local authorities that, if 
unable to find the suitable bodies to 
nominate such women, they should 
apply to the Standing Joint Committee 
of Industrial Women’s Organizations. In 
this way, the women chiefly concerned 
in what the local authorities are doing 
have been brought into direct connexion 
with the administration of their own 
concerns. 

The connexion thus set up will be 
far reaching. It will in time remove 
the whole task of looking after the 
mothers and children from the sphere 
of charity and philanthropy, and make 
it simply a part of the ordinary, normal 
procedure of our lives, a series of services 
as natural and widespread as those which 
deal with infectious disease, education, 
or the dispatch of letters. And far 
more human will it become when those 
who are chiefly concerned share the 
responsibility in the fullest way. Itis the 
lack of vision in these two volumes, the 
lack of understanding of this new step 
to democratic control, that makes the 
Report somewhat incomplete and back- 
boneless. The working women are not 
satisfied with the progress being made. 
The Standing Joint Committee, which 
includes both organizations mentioned, 
recently put forward its proposals for 
great extensions of the work. It wants 
the establishment of a maternity com- 
mittee by every sanitary authority to 
be made compulsory, and asks that it 
shall be the duty of each to prepare a 
complete scheme for the medical care 
and treatment of the mothers and 
babies. But such complete schemes 
need the co-ordination of the whole 
of the Health Services now carried 
out by various authorities in one Health 
Ministry, with a special department 
for mothers and babies, largely staffed 
by women. To this special depart- 
ment, they hold, the administration 
of the maternity benefit under the 
Insurance Act should be transferred, 
together with all other duties of a 
similar kind now laid upon the In- 
surance Commission. No sign of such 
a constructive policy emerges from 
amidst the many facts collected by- the 
Carnegie Trust. The stress with these 
writers rests far more upon the voluntary 
efforts of society, and the voluntary 
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worker is still urged to come forward 
and train herself, so that she may he 
not an unholy inquisitor, but a friendly 
superviser of the workers’ lives, We 
must, however, do justice to the very 
interesting account of midwifery, both 
historical and comparative, which Dr 
Campbell has so carefully compiled. 
and there are some beautifully =. 
produced photographs, and a study of 
the importance of play and playgrounds 
especially for the children in elementary 
schools. It is not quite clear why this 
is dealt with, since the books otherwise 
touch on the life of infants only and no 
other affairs of the school child are 
included. But it provides more photo- 
graphs, and so in a desert of many 
pages it is a relief. . 


* * * 


IRELAND AND HOME RULE. 


Tue long-drawn-out discord of three 
centuries that has rent Ireland in twain, 
and retarded her social, political, and 
economic progress, is showing signs 
of dying down. The upheaval in 
human society throughout practically 
the whole world during the last three 
years has not been without consequences 
for Ireland, and to-day the Irish Con- 
vention holds out a promise of peace and 
brotherhood for the Emerald Isle which, 
if realized, will be a landmark in the 
history of the British Empire. 

It is only to be expected that an event 
so momentous would call forth much 
advice; and, indeed, the literature that 
bears on the Convention is increasing 
daily. In view of the present temper of 
all thoughtful men towards the aspira- 
tions of small nationalities, it is not 
surprising that the predominant tone 
of the Convention publications breathes 
compromise, and appeals for an under- 
standing. Yet there are exceptions, 
and one such is Lord Ernest Hamil- 
ton’s book, ‘The Soul of Ulster.’ 
Lord Ernest possesses the pen of a 
ready writer, and is able to retain the 
reader’s interest from cover to cover. 
He gives an outline of the historical 
background in Ulster, with its hate and 
destruction, its massacres and punitive 
expeditions, bringing down the story to 
the present day. Lord Ernest writes 
from the point of view of the Ulster 
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Unionist, and of his sincerity there 
can be no doubt. But his judgment 
and better feelings appear to have been 
warped by fear, so much so that his 
conception of Irish character is too 
black to be credited, Every nation has 
its “bad men” and its bad periods. 
But are we to make no allowance for 
progress ? “The soul of the native 
fIrish] has not at the present day 
changed by the width of a hair from 
what it was in 1641 and again in 1798.” 
A sweeping indictment, surely. 

One need onlyturn to “A. E.’s” 
twenty-eight pages,‘ Thoughts for a Con- 
yention,’ to be convinced that Lord Ernest 
cannot be right. A. E. pleads temperately 
for an understanding of all parties in 
Ireland, pleads in a style that is carefully 
polished and by arguments that cannot 
but win every reasonable man. Lord 
Ernest Hamilton is too much under the 
spell of Ulster’s past, with its moonlight 
and daylight atrocities, to see clearly the 
vision of Ulster’s and Ireland’s future. 
History surely teaches that the bitterest 
foes among nations may be drawn to- 
gether in amity. Lord Ernest’s fear is 
that if Home Rule is given to Ireland, 
the Irish majority will use the machinery 
of government to achieve their long- 
cherished aim—to expel the “ English 
garrison.” A.E. answers him. Home 
Rule could not be established in a united 
Ireland except with the approval and 
consent of all parties, and the English 
minority would no doubt demand and 
receive ample guarantees. Besides, does 
not all the world know that the Irish 
are generous ? 

The main issue hinges on whether the 
welfare of Ireland or the welfare of the 
Ulster Unionists matters most. Lord 
Ernest gives not the least indication that 
he cares for Ireland. He is concerned 
only with the English in Ulster. He is 
at pains to prove that they have been 
badly treated; that their past ex- 
perience warrants the worst hopes for 
the future; that their settlement in 
Ulster was legal, and therefore the desire 
to expel them is unjust; and he goes 
even so far as to appeal to the solemn 
submission of the Irish chieftains to 
Henry II. in the year 1171 as constituting 
aright of the Ulstermen to their present 
position. 

‘The Soul of Ulster’ deserves to be 
read as a strong presentation of the 
Unionist case. Before difficulties can be 
overcome, they must be clearly seen. 
Lord Ernest Hamilton’s book skilfully 
indicates the difficulties of the Ulster 
problem. But given goodwill, given the 
desire to advance the welfare of Ireland, 
and the difficulties disappear. A. E.’s 
hopeful memorandum of the state of 
Ireland shows how this will come about, 
and Lord Ernest Hamilton’s fears will 
vanish as smoke before the wind. An 
Irish K.C. furnishes a learned and 
interesting sequel to A. E.’s pamphlet, 
adorning his pages with judicious ex- 
tracts from contemporary and earlier 
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documents; while Mr. Ashe puts the 
case for compromise in a practical, 
businesslike fashion. The three pam- 
phlets will be found to contain a 
complete answer to Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. 


* * * 


THE IMPATIENT IDEALIST. 


THE impatient idealist is always some- 
thing of a stumbling-block to the sincere 
practical idealist, who accepts the 
unsymmetrical but obvious doctrine 
that human life, with free will and under 
any regime but an_ unchallengeable 
theocracy, moves not by leaps, but by 
painful degrees, through suffering and 
experience, towards perfection. The im- 
patient idealist in Church matters 
assumes the immediate possibility of a 
Church in which every minister is a 
Christian, and every layman a beloved 
and faithful disciple—in which case 
there were never need of Church 
or Christ. The impatient idealist in 
politics can take no single step forward 
till the whole journey is planned and 
determined and begun. He calls less 
than this compromise. That is why, 
dynamic in intention, he is so often 
static in fact. The impatient idealist is 
a necessary, exasperating, and stimulat- 
ing good in a world to the making of 
which go all sorts; and he should be 
suffered gladly. 

Dr. Orchard’s main thesis in ‘The 
Outlook for Religion,’ unstated, but 
underlying all his argument, is that 
there is no right and wrong in the 
present War, that no Christian minister 
can approve the War as a just cause 
without thereby denying Christ. This 
seems to us a quite preposterous assump- 
tion. Dr. Orchard, of course, means no 
more than that the case cannot be 
stated thus: on one side of the quarrel 
(ours) an overwhelmingly just cause, 
motive unmixedly good, with no vestige 
of responsibility in the present or the 
past; on the other side no excuse or 
palliating circumstance, no nobility of 
conception, nothing but perfidy, cruelty, 
insensate ambition. To make a just 
cause the impatient idealist needs things 
to be as clear-cut, as white and black, as 
this. Without going so far as Father 
Bernard Vaughan, who suggests that 
Germans are to be slaughtered like 
the rats they are to the honour 
and glory of the Prince of Peace, 
which is the mere vulgarity of the 
too exuberant pulpit manner, many 
a clear-thinking and sincere minister of 
religion may, we submit, genuinely 
approve the War as a crusade, commit- 
ting his cause to God, praying for the 
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victory of the right, exhorting those 
whom he may be able to influence to do 
their duty to the death, and making dis- 
tinction (a very old and sane distinction) 
between formal and material sin. As- 
sume, indeed, our cause formally unjust 
— it in fact seems to us substantially and 
even splendidly just, and to have no 
other possible defence in the given 
circumstances than the defence of 
arms—then not formal but material 
sin only is involved. .Which doctrine 
makes the finest justification of the 
millions of honest German fighting 
men unselfishly upholding what they 
believe to be the right. This is 
only horrible if death be the great 
disaster. Whereas to many of us war 
is not so much wicked as futile, to 
be overcome not by preaching, but by 
sanity of conception; and anyway and 
at the worst no whit more wicked than 
the peace which it has shattered—as 
many of us dare to hope, to the per- 
manent (though not complete) purifica- 
tion of that peace. If this main criticism 
of Dr. Orchard’s book be justified, the 
book remains itself a valuable criticism 
of much of our religious life and all of 
our official Christianity. 

The author is concerned with the 
future of religion. Will it rise like a 
phenix from the fires of this War? 
And if that be happily the case will it 
in England tend to strengthen the 
national Church, the Nonconformist 
Churches, or that old bogy the Church 
of Rome? It is perhaps only a natural 
assumption of his school that the future 
of the Churches will be determined not 
by the direction of the Spirit, but by some 
sagacious stroke of policy, such as he 
takes the National Mission of Repentance 
and Hope to have been. It is not a 
position this reviewer quarrels with, but 
it will hardly be welcomed by believers 
in “ The Church,” Anglican, mitigated 
Anglican, Roman, or Orthodox. As a 
Liberal Nonconformist he is exception- 
ally generous both to Anglicanism and 
to Romanism. 

““A bold stroke” might, he thinks, 
save Anglicanism. Let the Act of 
Uniformity be repealed; the Prayer 
Book revised; the services altered ; 
the “ utterly demoralizing and meaning- 
less lessons’? and Psalms excised; the 
Eucharist “ remodelled on sound litur- 
gical lines” ; ‘‘ much more variety pro- 
vided for morning and evening prayer, 
and a place provided for extempore 
prayer”; a special ordination service 
for those coming from other denomina- 
tions, involving recognition and extension 
of their orders—and much else that 
even Dean Henson might make a 
wry face over. As to Rome, she has 


“the pull of history and the glamour 
of the Eternal City ” ; we are beginning 
(save our ineffable Kensitites) to under- 
stand her better; she is the Church of 
the Saints, of the Reformers, too; she 
retains the poor; has a jewel in “ an 
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incidentally) the author very characteris- 
tically “‘ just supposes ” the Pope now 
declaring it to be not allowable for a 
Christian to fight!—not apparently 
realizing that this would mean either an 
end of the Pope or a beginning of the 
reign of “‘ The Lord of All,” infallibility, 
effective Prussianism in religion, and 
the rest of it. It is very like our 
author to suppose a real white Pope here 
at last to give permanent rest to a 
troubled world, which not even the 
Christ could give. The impatient 
idealist, indeed! For if any of these 
swift final solutions were possible, they 
would never be needed. 


Mr. Wells is the impatient idealist of 
another type. His anxiety is that the 
whole world should have the benefit of 
the latest and therefore truest discovery 
he has made. The theologians have 
been busy making merry over his late 
discovery of God. He is dubbed a 
boisterous charlatan because, having 
found the pearl of great price, he is fool 
enough to tell people about it. But is 
it a pearl? We should dare to say, 
“Undoubtedly, yes.” ‘ God, the Invis- 
ible King,’ may be poor theology—it is— 
but it is real religion. Anybody can make 
fun out of the design of the vase in 
which this chrism of testimony is con- 
veyed. Of course, Mr. Wells is cock- 
sure about many of the things that the 
wisest have been humbly uncertain 
about all through the ages. But it 
seems to us that there should be joy 
among the angels of God for this 
novelist doing reverence to the ultimate 
reality, and standing where the great 
Augustine stood: ‘‘ We were made for 
Thee, O God, and our hearts cannot 
rest till they rest in Thee!” As to 
the Finite God and the Veiled Being, 
we shall probably have a candid and 
impetuous postscript from Mr. Wells 
that he has made a mistake about the 
finitude and has removed the veil. 
We think he has lifted it for a moment, 
and seen that to which he has testified. 


* * * 


GERMANY IN DISTRESS. 


GERMANY in prosperity was the joy of 
the whole earth. The Americans sent 
their students to her Universities, and 
wrote books about almost every aspect 
of her life. We of this country copied 
her social insurance system, and looked 
at her educational development with 
interest. German energy and progress, 
German scholarship and research, Ger- 
man business enterprise and industrial 
activity, became proverbial among many 
nations. But none saw clearly the 
canker at her heart, none realized that 
at the bidding of her unscrupulous ruling 
caste she would lose her soul and become 
a byword for cruelty, barbarism, and 
puffed-up pride. 

What is the explanation of her fall 
from accepted civilized standards ? 
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Why has she become like Lucifer, Son 
of the Morning? The answer would 
seem to be clear. Her constitution is 
at fault—her constitution, which hands 
over her people bodily into the power 
of an autocrat. Commercially, indus- 
trially, educationally, Germany was in 
the van of progress ; socially and poli- 
tically she stood in the early Middle 
Ages, with her divine kingship, her 
mockery of a franchise (Prussia, Mecklen- 
burg), and her militant caste with their 
brutalizing influence. These reactionary 
forces swept her into war, and so mighty 
was the momentum that even the greater 
part of German Social Democrats were 
stunned, and to-day, no less than two 
years ago, they repeat the words put 
into their mouths by the astute ruling 
class. 

How is Germany behaving under the 
discipline imposed upon her by these 
selfsame rulers? It is no exaggeration 
to say that this is a question which in- 
terests thousands of people in both 
hemispheres. Mr. Swope* and Mr. 
Curtin in the presentation of the picture 
of Germany in distress have, therefore, 
satisfied a real want. Both writers are 
Americans, but while Mr. Swope re- 
ported for an American paper (The 
World), Mr. Curtin’s articles appeared 
in an English daily (The Times). Both 
have set down their own experiences of 
Germany, but while Mr. Swope has 
guilelessly, or perhaps wittingly, swal- 
lowed everything he was told in official 
places, Mr. Curtin has been very 
suspicious of officialdom. The two books 
thus supplement and complement each 
other. 

They describe the attitude of Germans 
to the War, the hopes and fears of the 
people and their rulers, the careful 
shepherding of public opinion by the 
authorities, and, above all, the effect of 
the British blockade on the food supply, 
with its rationing and ticket systems, 
the difficulties in obtaining bread and 
raiment, the jealousy between town 
and country, the recourse to substitutes, 
and more to the same effect. But in 
reading both Mr. Swope and Mr. Curtin 
one feels that they tell the public what 
in their opinion the public wants to 
know. The result is a somewhat one- 
sided picture, though it is a fascinating 
one. But there are many things one 
would like to hear about that are not in 
either book. What, for instance, is the 
real feeling of German Social Democrats 
about the War? What do they say to 
each other, we should like to know, at 
the meetings of the Trade Union 
Councils? Has Liebknecht many fol- 
lowers? Is there such dissatisfaction in 
Germany as to warrant any hope of 


*Inside the German Empire in the Third 
Year of the War. By H. B. Swope. 
(Constable & Co., 5s. net.) 
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1916. By D. Thomas Curtin. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net.) 
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revolution? How strong are the Ger. 
mans who have not lost all sense of 
balance, and whom the war spirit has 
not made blind—men like Prof. Foerster 
of Munich, whose brave words sound 
like the death knell of the German idol. 
worship of Bismarck, Treitschke, and 
the rest? We venture to believe that 
the answers to these questions would 
be of more permanent value than some 
of the information furnished by Mr. 
Swope and Mr. Curtin. : 

Nevertheless, for those who desire a 
vivid survey of Germany during the first 
two years of war, both books can be 
heartily recommended. There is enter. 
tainment and information in their pages 
which those who do not know Germany 
will be glad to have. Both of them 
convey the impression that the Germans 
are still suffering from a: surfeiture of 
vanity, the root of all their troubles, 
The Germans maintain that they are 
gebildet (educated) ; what they really are 
is eingebildet (conceited). Only a defeat 
in the field, it would seem, will make 
them sane men again. 


Their conceit is also illustrated in 
Mr. Israel Cohen’s splendid book on 
the Ruhleben camp.* Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that one of the things 
Englishmen will deplore most as a 
concomitant of war is the wholesale 
segregation of civilians. After their 
usual fashion, the Germans assert that 
Ruhleben was instituted only by way of 
retaliation for the English Government’s 
action in imprisoning German civilians. 
Let Mr. Cohen state the actual facts, 
“I could gather from a score of inde- 
pendent sources,” he writes, “ that the 
German plea that our internment was 
simply an act of reprisal was a hypo- 
critical defence, as hundreds of the men 
who came into Ruhleben had already 
been prisoners in other camps or in 
gaols since the very first day of the war, 
and had been subjected to the vilest 
treatment.” That, at least, is one 
comforting reflection on the attitude of 
our authorities. Our people were the 
first to suffer. What that suffering was 
Mr. Cohen makes clear. It is the sense 
of helplessness and the uncertainty of 
the future, far more than the physical 
discomforts, though these are by no 
means to be minimized. The result is 
a very marked tendency to melancholia, 
and not a few cases of suicide. Never- 
theless, it is wonderful what men can 
do to fill up the day, and the record of 
Ruhleben work, its political, educational, 
religious, and artistic activities, is extra- 
ordinary. Mr. Cohen’s pages reflect the 
life of a microcosm with sympathy 
and insight, and we do not doubt 
that very many of his readers, when they 
lay down his book, will register a vow to 
support as a principle of the law of 
nations that in future war should not be 
made on civilians. Incidentally, Mr. 
*The Ruhleben Prison Camp. By Israel 

Cohen. (Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
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Cohen also throws light on Germany in 
distress—the soldiers on guard begging 
for crusts ; the canteen becoming 
emptier and emptier, and the shrinking 
of prisoners’ rations. It is said that 
truth is stranger than fiction. Mr. 
Cohen’s book bears out the proverb. 


* * * 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK. 


Books of essays by a number of authors 
are notoriously dangerous enterprises. 
There have been books of this character 
which do make a coherent whole and 
present a point of view; but this can 
hardly come about except when the 
writers have for a long time been 
closely associated, so that each one 
knows the point of view of the rest, and 
all have, to some extent, a common 
terminology and a common method of 
approach to the problems which they 
set out to discuss. 

This is emphatically not the case 
with ‘The Industrial Outlook.* The 
writers have not a common point of 
view or a common terminology or a 
common way of approach. Indeed, it 
seems as if they had merely taken their 
subject, cut it up into suitable lengths, 
and left each writer to deal with his own 
section in his own way without any 
attempt to arrive at a common valua- 
tion. This is certainly the only method 
in which such a group of writers could 
have collaborated ; for they do in fact 
seem to differ as widely as men can 
differ in their outlook on industry and 
on life itself. 

The Introduction by the editor, Mr. 
Sanderson Furniss, is somewhat dis- 
arming. ‘‘ The keynote of this book— 
in so far as it can be said to possess a 
keynote—is the control of industry ; 
and it is this idea that has been at the 
back of the minds of most of the writers 
—at any rate, in connexion with the 
suggestions they have made towards 
reform.” It does not seem to be clear 
to Mr. Furniss that “the control of 
industry ” is not an idea, but a problem 
—a problem on which different people 
have the most various ideas. Most of 
these ideas find expression in the 
present volume. 

This would not be a fundamental 
criticism if the problem of industrial 
control did really occupy a central posi- 
tion in the minds of the writers. An 
excellent book might be written by a 
number of people, differing as widely 
as you please in opinion, if each were to 
state his own point of view on a single 
problem. But in this book the subject 
has been divided into a number of 
sections—property, the status of the 
wage-earner, Labour organization, rural 





*The Industrial Outlook : being Essays 
in Reconstruction by various Authors. 
Edited by H. Sanderson Furniss. 

(Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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problems, credit and banking, taxation, 
State action, &c. ; and each of these parts 
of the subject has been entrusted to a 
different writer. As a result we get, 
not a number of divergent views on the 
problem of control, but one writer’s 
view on banking, and another’s on 
agriculture, &c., with a vague under- 
current of conflicting opinions on control 
running through the book as a whole. 

A book such as this cannot be judged 
as a book—each essay must be taken 
separately and judged for what it is 
in itself without reference to the rest. 
There are at least two essays which are 
really admirable: that of Mr. Henry 
Clay on ‘ The War and the Status of the 
Wage-Earner,’ and that of Mr. J. R. 
Taylor on ‘Labour Organization.’ 
There are proposals in Mr. Clay’s 
essay with which the present writer 
does not agree; there can, however, be 
nothing but praise for Mr. Clay’s clear 
exposition of the workers’ attitude to 
wages and the standard of life, to in- 
dustrial conditions and to industrial 
change, and of the effects of the War 
upon these things. Mr. Clay appears 
to overrate the difficulty, and underrate 
the importance, of a literal restoration 
of pre-war conditions in the majority of 
cases; but in the main his proposals 
for action after the War are undoubtedly 
sound. He is not inclined to over- 
estimate the importance of State action, 
or to underrate its dangers, and he 
clearly recognizes the fact that the 
workers’ fundamental safeguard lies not 
in the State, but in the strength and 
independence of the trade unions. His 
suggestions for dealing with unemploy- 
ment by a deterrent tax on the em- 
ployer who employs casual labour are 
also sound ; and it may be noted that 
they largely coincide with suggestions 
put forward in The New Age by various 
advocates of National Guilds. 

Mr. Taylor’s chapter on ‘ Labour 
Organization ’ affords what is easily the 
best brief account of trade union or- 
ganization as affected by the War. It 
deals not only with the main facts of 
British trade union organization, but 
also with the main problems which 
confront the trade union movement 
to-day, and will confront it even more 
urgently after the War. These two 
chapters should be read by everybody 
who really desires to understand the 
Labour movement and the point of 
view of the trade unionist of to-day. 

Mr. Ashby’s chapter on ‘ The Rural 
Problem ’ is also excellent. The writer, 
who is himself a practical agriculturalist, 
is refreshingly free from illusions and 
sentimentality about the land. He sees 
clearly that the small holding furnishes 
no solution of the rural problem, and 
that, if a better standard of life is to be 
secured by the agricultural worker, the 
main thing is to increase not the product 
per acre, but the product per worker. 
This chapter should be an excellent 
tonic for all those who still have senti- 
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mental aspirations after the small hold- 
ing or the peasant proprietor. 

No apology need be made for con- 
centrating attention on these three 
chapters, because they seem by far 
the best in the book. There is, of 
course, a good deal of value in the 
others ; but most of the others appear 
somewhat out of place—even, in Mr. 
Piercy’s case, consciously out of place 
—in this collection. The book is well 
worth buying for the sake of the essays 
mentioned ; but it is not, in any true 
sense of the word, a book. 


* * * 


ANTI-DEMOCRACY. 


WITH a show of pseudo-scientific method 
and an unquestioning acceptance of the 
results of recent anthropological re- 
search, Mr. Madison Grant has written 
a book* to show that Democracy means. 
decay, and that, in particular,® the 
United States are in grave danger of 
approaching perilously near the “ racial 
abyss.” “If the Melting Pot,” he 
writes, “is allowed to boil without 
control, and we continue to follow our 
national motto and deliberately blind 
ourselves to ‘all distinctions of race, 
creed, or colour,’ the type of native 
American of Colonial descent will 
become as extinct as the Athenian of 
the age of Pericles, and the Viking of the 
days of Rollo.” Mr. Grant appears to 
have a mighty admiration for those 
Vikings and their like, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he should main- 
tain that “ the basis of the government 
of man is now and always has been, and 
always will be, force and not sentiment.’”” 

It is an axiom with Mr. Grant—for 
he makes not the least attempt to prove 
it—that heredity is more than environ- 
ment, and that, consequently, demo-- 
cratic movements represent a downward 
tendency in the development of man-: 
kind. “If England has deteriorated 
....1t is due to the lowering proportion 
of the Nordic blood, and the transfer of 
political power from the vigorous Nordic 
aristocracy and middle classes to the 
radical and labour elements, both 
largely recruited from the Mediterranean 
type.” The Mediterranean type is the 
lower ; the Nordic the higher. L.eaders 
are, therefore, always of the Nordic 
race. Alexander was a Nordic; both 
the Trojans and the Greeks ‘‘ were com-- 
manded by huge, blond princes” ; even 
Jesus of Nazareth, according to “ quasi- 
authentic traditions,” was of the same- 
origin. 

We had thought that this species of” 
race ecstasy, this enthusiasm for laying 
stress on the racial basis of European 
history, with which the name of 





*The Passing of the Great Race ; or, The 
Racial Basis of European History. 
By Madison Grant. (Bell & Sons,. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
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Houston Stewart Chamberlain is asso- 
ciated, was going out of fashion, even 
in Germany, where it was introduced 
to give an appearance of scientific 
support to the position of the Junkers 
and to. bolster up the divine right of 
kingship. But that a writer in demo- 
cratic America should give currency to 
these doctrines is passing strange. It 
would seem that Mr. Grant prefers as a 
leader of the State Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg, or his satellite the super-clever 
Herr Zimmermann, to President Wilson 
or M. Ribot. “In the democratic 
forms of government the operation of 
universal suffrage tends towards the 
selection of the average man for public 
affairs rather than the man qualified by 
birth, education, and integrity. How 
this scheme of administration will ulti- 
mately work out remains to be seen ; 
but from a racial point of view, it will 
inevitably increase the preponderance 
of the lower types and cause a corre- 
sponding loss of efficiency in the com- 
munity as a whole.” So Mr. Grant 
holds. The old Russian regime, there- 
fore, under a ruler qualified by birth, 
education, and integrity, must have pos- 
sessed much more efficiency than Russia 
is ever likely to have under the “ lower 
type ” of new government. 

One cannot help coming to the con- 
clusion that the idea of a racial aris- 
tocracy as personified in what Mr. Grant 
calls the Nordic has implanted itself in 
his consciousness, and his reading of 
history has been coloured accordingly. 
It seems a just demand to make of 
students of anthropology that they, 
more perhaps than inquirers in other 
fields of research, should be particularly 
cautious in their determination of what 
is cause and what effect. So many 
pitfalls surround them that they are’ in 
great danger of seeing illustrations of 
favourite theories and _ preconceived 
ideas. To that danger Mr. Grant has 
succumbed. Hardly ever does he at- 
tempt in his pages to prove any of the 
numerous dicta he lays down. What- 
ever results the present War may have, 
it will at any rate prove Mr. Grant’s 
anti-democracy a thing of the past. 
Perhaps, after all, the great race is yet 
to come. 


Communications. 
A HERITAGE OF PURITANISM. 


Tue article under the above title in 
your June number is most timely and 
welcome. 

No reconstruction is more urgent, 
or fraught with greater importance for 
human welfare, than that which relates 
to sexual morality. The writer of the 
article does well to insist that we must 
probe to the roots of our present sex 
philosophy and re-examine the whole 
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Position. The prevailing conventional at- 
titude towards sex matters is thoroughly 
unhealthy and unsatisfactory. This 
attitude manifests itself in an artificial 
silence (miscalled modesty) ; it invests 
the natural and beautiful act of repro- 
duction with a suggestion of evil and 
uncleanness which is totally absent 
from it, so that parents seek refuge in 
some grotesque falsehood when asked 
by their children questions which should 
be answered fairly and fearlessly. 

The flesh is treated as an evil thing, 
its sex characteristics are viewed as some 
thing to be secluded and hidden away 
as much as possible, and some are even 
anxious to drape the masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture (some also are not even 
yet reconciled to “ mixed bathing ”’!). 

The cumulative effect of this state of 
mind has been to taint with the poison 
of wrong thought the most beautiful 
and natural of our instincts, and the 
dynamic of creation. The fruition of 
this perversion of Nature is seen in 
morbid curiosity, prurient thought, in- 
flamed imagination, and a feeling of 
shame and uneasiness in the presence 
of purely natural facts. The healthy 
and open companionship of the sexes 
is hindered, social vice is encouraged 
by being permitted to grow in silence 
and the darkness of ignorance. 

One important element in this par- 
ticular phase of Reconstruction should 
be the co-education of the sexes. A 
purely “‘ masculine” or “feminine ” 
atmosphere in childhood, adolescence, 
and adult life (especially in the two 
latter) is unwise, and tends to deprive 
the personality of the sexes of just that 
balance and symmetry which it should 
possess. The unrestricted association 
of the sexes in school and college will 
develop a healthy comradeship, culti- 
vating sympathy, chivalry, tolerance, 
mutual respect and understanding. The 
sexes are becoming increasingly asso- 
ciated in adult work. It is therefore 
vital that the preparatory atmosphere 
should develop the real sex comradeship 
which is needed. I have not yet seen 
this mentioned in the various excellent 
propositions which are being made for 
educational Reconstruction. 


I hope we may have many other 
articles on this question. They are 
needed for the regeneration and cleans- 
ing of this department of our life, and 
for the redemption of the sex element 
in life, which is not meant to be a sordid 
mystery, but a healthy and natural fact. 

H. Lewis JEFFERSON. 


THE BLACK DEATH. 


IN connexion with your  reviewer’s 
discussion of the conclusions reached 
by Miss Levett in her valuable 
monograph on the effects of the Great 
Plague on certain manors belonging to 
the See of Winchester (The Athenaum 
for March, p. 142), 1 want to call 
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attention to some additional “ docu- 
mentary evidence ’’ on maximum Wage- 
laws, both secular and ecclesiastica| 
When thoroughly analysed it may help 
to explain the persistence of that 
“strong tradition” in favour of the 
“revolutionary effects” of the Plague 

Miss Levett finds that “‘ the wages paid 
were habitually above those fixed by 
Statute,” though not as high as wages 
paid elsewhere (p. 102); and she adds 
that “there seems to be little or no 
evidence in the Pipe Rolls that might 
illustrate the working of the statutes on 
the Bishop of Winchester’s manors” 
(p. 144). That there is, however, 
important material supplementary to 
the Bishop’s Pipe Rolls the following 
notes prove :— 

1. For four out of the six counties in 
which the episcopal manors lie—namely, 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Somerset, and 
Wiltshire—the accounts for the triennial 
grant of 1352 show large sums collected 
from labourers convicted of offences 
against the labour laws and “ allowed ” 
the taxpayers in aid of their tax. An 
earlier attempt to use the penalties in 
a similar fashion had called forth special 
difficulties in Hampshire and Somerset. 
(See my ‘ Enforcement of the Statutes 
of Labourers during the First Decade 
after the Black Death,’ pp. 98-138; 
app. Pp. 315-63.) 

2. For the years covered by the 
episcopates of Bishop William of Eding- 
ton and Bishop William of Wykeham, 
1346-1404, ten rolls are in existence— 
six for the reign of Edward III. and four 
for the reign of Richard II.—containing 
proceedings on the statutes of labourers 
before justices of the peace, including all 
the counties represented by the episcopal 
manors—namely, one for Berkshire, two 
for Hampshire, two for Oxfordshire, one 
for Surrey, one for Somerset (particu- 
larly clear and voluminous), and three 
for Wiltshire. It must also be remem- 
bered that thousands of cases on the 
statutes are to be found on the bulky 
rolls of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
of Common Pleas, some undoubtedly for 
the above counties. (For references, 
see my ‘ Statutes of Labourers,’ passim, 
and my two articles in The English 
Historical Review, xxviii. pp. 321-30; 
XXiX. PP. 479-505.) 

3. Until all these rolls are examined 
in detail no statistical statement can be 
made as to the number of tenants ol 
the Bishop of Winchester appearing 
among the indicted labourers, but, 
fortunately, from another source there 
is definite proof that some were included. 
My study of the Memoranda Rolls for 
1349-59 showed an instance where the 
Bishop, like other Lords of Franchises, 
claimed at the Exchequer the penalties 
imposed in the king’s courts on his 
tenants for infringement of the statutes 
of labourers (‘ Statutes of Labourers,’ 
p. 148, note 4). A careful examination 
of the Memoranda Rolls will certainly 
reveal more such claims, accompanied 
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py the schedules giving the names of the 
delinquents and the amounts of their 
nalties. : : 

_ Particularly valuable information 
as to the ravages of the Plague among 
the clergy is found in the Register of 
Bishop William of Edington, effectively 
quoted by Gasquet in ‘The Black 
Death.’ In addition, the Bishop’s ac- 
tivity in enforcing the remedial legisla- 
tion deserves notice. 

It will be remembered that the 
ordinance of labourers as preserved on 
the Close Rolls ends with a paragraph 
addressed to the Bishop of Winchester, 
urging him to secure its enforcement 
and also to punish chaplains demanding 
“ excess” salaries. The document was 
promptly entered on the Episcopal 
Register, and was followed by a number 
of later enrolments, showing the vigorous 
efforts of the Bishop to enforce the 
canonical wage-laws known as the first 
and second Effrenata. The titles of 
these enrolments are significant : “ Man- 
datum ad compellendum presbiteros 
ecclesiis parochialibus et curis animarum 
deservire”’;  ‘“‘ Certificacio mandati 
archiepiscopi ad puniendum et com- 
pescendum capellanos in exaccione salarii 
excessivi”” ; “‘ Execucio mandati archi- 
episcopi contra sacerdotes in recipiendis 
salariis excedentes.” (For the references 
see my article on ‘ Maximum Wage-Laws 
for Priests after the Black Death,’ in 
American Historical Review, October, 
1915.) 

If the Bishop gua landlord had no 
serious troubles resulting from the 
Plague, qua ecclesiast he was not immune 
from the same difficulties that beset his 
fellow-bishops. 

The evidence just presented cannot 
affect Miss Levett’s conclusion that in 
a limited number of manors no radical 
change in the agricultural system was 
caused directly by the great mortality, 
but it may serve to counteract the 
modern tendency unduly to minimize 
the economic effects of the Black Death. 
' B. H. PuTNAM. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


T FEAR it is a little late to offer a sugges- 
tion to your discussion whether Public 
Libraries in the days of Reconstruction 
should be under the Educational 
Authorities, but a compromise between 
the proposal of the Workers’ Educational 
Association and the existing arrangement 
of the Public Libraries Committees 
appears so much the best chance of 
securing the fullest advantage from 
libraries that I venture to write my 
little dream of hope for ideal conditions. 
Nothing could bring about an ideal 
democratic education so happily as a 
scheme to open the world of books freely 
to every citizen—as soon as they could 
read the printed page, and realize it as 
@ passport to the thought of all time, 
the experience of all mankind. But 
access to books is not the only, or most 
essential, key to this kingdom of wisdom 
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and knowledge. Tie desire and 
Capacity to read is far more essential 
for entrance. It is the real foundation 
of education, and as such is work for 
Educational Authorities. But until Re- 
construction has been at work many 
years, education in this field will not 
have touched the adult population, and 
the public, attached to their Free 
Libraries, will resent any attempt to 
put control of their reading and choice 
of books into the hands of the school- 
master. His chance must come earlier. 
He must have a library at hand to help 
him to plant and foster love of reading 
in his pupils from the day when they 
come to him from the nursery school. 
The nursery school, we hope, will 
provide infants deeply attached to the 
picture books whose stories and songs 
they have heard and sung and learnt by 
heart. The school library, full of 
clearly printed, gaily bound, beautifully 
pictured books, to enthral the child 
mind and meet every variety of child 
taste, is as essential to every school as 
baths, a piano, and a playground. It 
will train taste and judgment so 
naturally and happily that when boys 
and girls leave school at 14 or 18 they 
will be able to choose their books from 
the public library, and capable of 
forming and managing the libraries they 
desire. It is for the Educational 
Authorities to devise and provide the 
ideal school library, that the next 
generation may be able to form public 
libraries to meet all the needs of a 
democratically educated community. 
ANNIE V. DuTIOn. 





Industrial 
Reconstruction. 


Tue following is the substance of a 
Report on Joint Standing Indus- 
trial Councils submitted to the Prime 
Minister by a Reconstruction Sub- 
Committee on the relations between 
employers and employed :— 


The terms of reference to the Sub- 
Committee are :-— 

“(1) To make and consider sugges- 
tions for securing a permanent improve- 
ment in the relations between employers 
and workmen. 

‘“*(2) To recommend means for secur- 
ing that industrial conditions affecting 
the relations between employers and 
workmen shall be systematically re- 
viewed by those concerned, with a view 
to improving conditions in the future.” 

After a general consideration of our 
duties in relation to the matters referred 
to us, we decided first to address our- 
selves to the problem of establishing 
permanently improved relations between 
employers and employed in the main 
industries of the country, in which there 
exist representative organizations on 
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both sides. The present report accord- 
ingly deals especially with these trades. 

The circumstances of the present time 
are admitted on all sides to offer a great 

opportunity for securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between 
employers and employed, while failure 
to utilize the opportunity may involve 
the nation in grave industrial difficulties 
at the end of the War. 

It is generally allowed that the War 
almost enforced some Reconstruction of 
industry, and in considering the subjects 
referred to us we have kept in view the 
need for securing in the development 
of Reconstruction the largest possible 
measure of co-operation between em- 
ployers and employed. 

In the interests of the community it 
is vital that after the War the co- 
operation of all classes, established during 
the War, should continue, and more 
especially with regard to the relations 
between employers and employed. For 
securing improvement in the latter, it is 
essential that any proposals put forward 
should offer to workpeople the means of 
attaining improved conditions of em- 
ployment and a higher standard of 
comfort generally, and involve the 
enlistment of their active and con- 
tinuous co-operation in the promotion 
of industry. 

To this end, the establishment for each 
industry of an organization, representa- 
tive of employers and workpeople, to 
have as its object the regular considera- 
tion of matters affecting the progress and 
well-being of the trade from the point of 
view of all those engaged in it, so far as 
this is consistent with the general 
interest of the community, appears to us 
necessary. 

Many complicated problems have 
arisen during the War which have a 
bearing both on employers and work- 
people, and may affect the relations 
between them. It is clear that industrial 
conditions will need careful handling if 
grave difficulties and strained relations 
are to be avoided after the War has 
ended. The precise nature of the 
problems: to be faced naturally varies 
from industry to industry, and even 
from branch to branch within the 
same industry. Their treatment conse- 
quently will need an intimate knowledge 
of the facts and circumstances of each 
trade, and such knowledge is to be 
found only among those directly con- 
nected with the trade. 

With a view to providing means for 
carrying out the policy outlined above, 
we recommend that His Majesty’s 
Government should propose without 
delay to the various associations of 
employers and employed the formation 
of Joint Standing Industrial Councils in 
the several industries, where they do not 
already exist, composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employed, regard 
being paid to the various sections of the 
industry and the various classes of labour 
engaged. 
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In the well-organized industries, one 
of the first questions to be considered 
should be the establishment of local and 
works organizations to supplement and 
make more effective the work of the 
central bodies. It is not enough to 
secure co-operation at the centre between 
the national organizations ; it is equally 
necessary to enlist the activity and 
support of employers and employed in 
the districts and in individual establish- 
ments. The National Industrial Councii 
should not be regarded as complete in 
itself ; what is needed is a triple or- 
ganization—in the workshops, the dis- 
tricts, and nationally. Moreover, it is 
essential that the organization at each 
of these three stages should proceed on 
a common principle, and that the greatest 
measure of common action between them 
should be secured. 

With this end in view, we are of 
opinion that the following proposals 
should be laid before the National 
Industrial Councils :— 

(a) That District Councils, represen- 
tative of the Trade Unions and of the 
Employers’ Association in the industry, 
should be created, or developed out of 
the existing machinery for negotiation 
in the various trades. 

(6) That Works Committees, repre- 
sentative of the management and of the 
workers employed, should be instituted 
in particular works to act in close co- 
operation with the district and national 
machinery. 

As it is of the highest importance that 
the scheme making provision for these 
Committees should be such as to secure 
the support of the Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations concerned, its 
design should be a matter for agreement 
between these organizations. 

Just as regular meetings and continuity 
of co-operation are essential in the case 
of the National Industrial Councils, so 
they seem to be necessary in the case of 
the district and works organizations. 
The object is to secure co-operation by 
granting to workpeople a greater share 
in the consideration of matters affecting 
their industry, and this can only be 
achieved by keeping employers and 
workpeople in constant touch. 

The respective functions of Works 
Committees, District Councils, and 
National Councils will no doubt require 
to be determined separately in accord- 
ance with the varying conditions of 
different industries. Care will need to 
be taken in each case to delimit accu- 
rately their respective functions, in order 
to avoid overlapping and _ resulting 


friction. For instance, where conditions 
of employment are determined by 
national agreements, the District 


Councils or Works Committees should 
not be allowed to contract out of 
conditions so laid down, nor, where 
conditions are determined by local 
agreements, should such power be 
allowed to Works Committees. 

Among the questions with which it is 
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suggested that the National Councils 
should deal or allocate to District 
Councils or Works Committees the 
following may be selected for special 
mention :— 

(i.) The better utilization of the 
practical knowledge and experience of 
the workpeople. 

(ii.) Means for securing to the work- 
people a greater share in and responsi- 
bility for the determination and ob- 
servance of the conditions under which 
their work is carried on. 

(iii.) The settlement of the general 
principles governing the conditions of 
employment, including the methods of 
fixing, paying, and readjusting wages, 
having regard to the need for securing 
to the workpeople a share in the increased 
prosperity of the industry. 

(iv.) The establishment of regular 
methods of negotiation for issues arising 
between employers and _ workpeople, 
with a view both to the prevention of 
differences, and to their better adjust- 
ment when they appear. 

(v.) Means of ensuring to the work- 
people the greatest possible security of 
earnings and employment, without undue 
restriction upon change of occupation 
or employer. 

(vi.) Methods of fixing and adjusting 
earnings, piecework prices, &c., and of 
dealing with the many difficulties which 
arise with regard to the method and 
amount of payment apart from the 
fixing of general standard rates, which 
are already covered by paragraph (iii.). 

(vii.) Technical education and training. 

(viii.) Industrial research and the full 
utilization of its results. 

(ix.) The provision of facilities for the 
full consideration and utilization of 
inventions and improvements designed 
by workpeople, and for the adequate 
safeguarding of the rights of the 
designers of such improvements. 

(x.) Improvements of processes, ma- 
chinery and organization, and appropriate 
questions relating to management and 
the examination of industrial experi- 
ments, with special reference to co- 
operation in carrying new ideas into 
effect and full consideration of the 
workpeople’s point of view in relation to 
them. 

(xi.) Proposed legislation affecting the 
industry. 

It appears to us that it may be 
desirable at some later stage for the 
State to give the sanction of law to 
agreements made by the Councils, but 
the initiative in this direction should 
come from the Councils themselves. 

We are convinced, moreover, that a 
permanent improvement in the relations 
between employers and employed must 
be founded upon something other than a 
cash basis. What is wanted is that the 


workpeople should have a greater op- 
portunity of participating in the dis- 
cussion about and adjustment of those 
parts of industry by which they are 
most affected. 
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The Beginnings of English 
Overseas Enterprise. By g;, 
CHARLES P. LUCAS. With Notes 
References, and an Appendix of the First 


Charter to the Merchant Adventurers 
8vo, 63. 6d. net. . 


A History of the Eastern 


Question, from the Advent of the Ottomans 
to the Outbreak of the European War, 
A Study in European Diplomacy. By 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. With 10 Maps, 
8vo, 123. 6d. net. 


Italy ; A History from Medieval to Modern 
Times. By E. JAMISON, C. M. ADY, 
D. VERNON, and C. SANFORD 
TERRY. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
6a. 6d. net. [History of the Belligerents,] 


A Notebook of Mediaeval 


History. By C. RAYMOND BEAZLgY, 
Divided into Twenty-seven Periods, begin. 
ning with the adoption of Christianity by 
the Roman State, A.D. 323, and ending 
with the capture of Constantinople by the 
Ottoman Turks, and the beginning of the 
Age of the Classical Renaissance in Western 
Europe, A.D. 1453. 33. net. 
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By J. A. TODD. A Handbook of Cur. 
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War. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
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worth. An Essay by A. V. DICEY. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Akbar, the Great Mogul. 
By VINCENT A. SMITH. With Maps, 
a frontispiece in Colour, Illustrations, 
Bibliography, and Notes. 8vo, 16s. net. 


Observations on the Mussul- 


mauns of India. By MEER 
HASSAN ALI. Second Edition. Edited, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by W. 


CROOKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Turgenev. Pegasus, Biryuk, 


Forest and Steppe.  Hiited by 
NEVILL FORBES and E. G. UNDER- 
WOOD. Crown &vo, ls. net. 

[Oxford Russian Plain Texts } 


British Forestry, Past and 


Future. A Paper read before the 
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Medium 8vo, 6d. net. 
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Burn ‘Less Coal ! 


The Ministry of Munitions is desirous of 
impressing upon the public the national duty 
of limiting in every way possible the domestic 
consumption of coal. Valuable derivatives of 
coal, essential for the manufacture’ of high 
explosives, are recoverable only when the coal 
is treated as in the retorts of gasworks—they 
are wasted when raw coal is burnt in open 
grates or kitchen ranges. Whenever circum- 
stances permit, therefore, coke and coal gas 
should be used instead of coal for all domestic 


purposes. 


So far as cooking is concerned, the Gas 
Cooker has already ousted the coal range from 
the kitchen of to-day—it serves its purpose in 
so cleanly, efficient, and economical a manner 
as to have achieved a high position in the 
confidence of both the housewife and the cook. 


A coke stove, quite as efficiently and 
economically, fills the dual réle of a source 
of hot water supply and refuse destructor— 
abundance of hot water and daily destruction 
of refuse being indispensable conditions pre- 
cedent to health—to communal as well as 
individual well-being. 


But if gaseous fuel be preferred throughout, 
the Gas Water-Heater and Gas Incinerator 
provide respectively for hot water supply and 
refuse destruction. The former yields abun- 
dant hot water at any moment, day or night, 
without the least trouble to anyone. The 
latter readily reduces kitchen and garden 
refuse, wet or dry, to a clean and innocuous 
ash—which may then s«fely be deposited in the 
dustbin to await removal. Both appliances 
consume just so much fuel as is necessary 
and no more. 


Fuller information will be freely 
Siu nished by the Secretary, British 


Commercial Gas Association, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


BY 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Author of “ Letters from John Chinaman,” “ Justice and 
Liberty,” “A Modern Symposium,” etc. 


This pamphlet has had a very large circulation, 

has elicited columns of praise and blame in the 

Press, and has been the text of innumerable 
sermons, favourable and otherwise. 


SOME PRESS REMARKS: 


The Times—‘It supports and adumbrates the 
policy of a League of Peace, based on Treaty, and 
sanctioned by force and economic pressure.” 


The Friend —‘ In our view it is, without exception, 
the most helpful statement yet issued on the subject 
of a constructive peace policy....” 


Birmingham Gazette —“ Few men are better qualified 
to deal luminously with the problem of the creation 
of a wise and liberal spirit than Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
the distinguished philosophic thinker and writer.” 


Sheffield Independent —‘‘ The most interesting and 
least controversial part of the pamphlet is the discussion 
of the problem which awaits peace-loving people after 
the War has passed into history.” 


“* 7E.” in Irish Homestead —‘‘ Mr. Dickinson’s views 
are intelligible, noble, and in accord with the practices 
and ideals growing up in many European democracies 
as a result of their union in Co-operative Societies. 
These ideals will finally conquer.” 


The Economist.—‘ All serious attempts to show the 
way to a lasting peace are welcome, and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s new pamphlet is all the more so, because 
he does not pursue his ideals regardless of facts.” 


Cambridge Review.—‘‘ It is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Dickinson’s pamphlet will find many readers and 
make many converts; and that its appeal to people 
to think soberly and sanely concerning the future will 
not be drowned in the waves of prejudice and passion. 
....If the young men respond, it is by no means 
inconceivable that, having saved England by their 
energy, they will save Europe by their wisdom.” 





AFTER THE WAR. G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Post free, 7d. 





London: 


A. C. FIFIELD, I3 Clifford's Inn, E.C.4. 
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The Choice of Books for the Seccdby of 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The war has brought home the need for the study of these problems. The purpose 
the study and discussion of the problems of the Council is purely educational, 
of Foreign Policy. ‘The Council for the and its work is directed to the diffusion 
Study of International Relations, of which of knowledge as a preliminary to judg- 
Lord Bryce is President, exists to further ment. 


The Times says :— The New Statesman says :— 


“These pamphlets are the firstfruits of an ** Admirable little pamphlets. ...We do not think 
educational movement of great importance.... that the method of these Socratic pamphlets 
It is essentially an educational, not a_propa- could be improved upon. They deserve the 
gandist movement.” widest possible circulation.” 





In the Press:— 


“A Century of British Foreign Policy” 
By G. P. GOOCH, M.A., and Canon J. H. B. MASTERMAN. 

















Foreign Series :— Countries Series :— 


‘* The Origins of the War” ‘* Russia ”’ 
By TAKE JONESCU 34d. By ARTHUR READE 2hd. 


‘‘ Italy and the Jugoslav Peoples”’ Aids to Study: 


By ‘CIVIS ITALICUS’ 34d. re 
‘‘The British Empire: A Scheme 
‘The War and the Settlement: + ” 
Q . . of Study 4d. 
An Italian View’”’ 
By EUGENIO RIGNANO 7d. ‘* International Relations : 
(Introduction by Prof. RAMSAY MUIR.) A Scheme of Study”’ 34d. 








All prices are quoted post free. 





Aids to Study (New Series) :— 


‘‘ Parliament and Foreign Policy ’’ ‘* The Foreign Office and Foreign 


By J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL, M_.P. Services Abroad ”’ 
[In the Press.] [In the Press.] 














Full list of publications, and further particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


C ouncil for the Study of International Relations 
1 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. Tho scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. At the same time, subclasses are 
indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar with the system, 
by the class-numbers given at the end of each entry. The first numeral 
ia these represents the main class; the second one of the subdivisions, 
and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with astorisks those works ia the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 


GENERAL WORKS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &e. 


Gads Danske Magasin ; redigeret af H. Boesgaard: llte aargang : 
JaNnuaR, 1917. Copenhagen, G. E. C. Gad, 1917. 94 in. 65 pp. 
paper, 3 kr. pr. kvartal. 054.89 

An article on compulsory civilian labour, by Dr. Arthur Christen- 
sen, and a paper on peace alliances, by Capt. V. A. C. Klein, are 
among the contents of this number. 


Holland. BrsLiIoTHEEK DER RIJKS-UNIVERSITEIT TE GRONINGEN : 
CATALOGUS DER AFDEELING ENGELSCHE TAAL- EN LETTER- 
KUNDE. Groningen and The Hague, J. B. Wolters, 1917. 
11 in. 119 pp. index, paper. 017.84 

This classified catalogue of the section of English philology and 
literature in the library of the University of Groningen comprises 
fourteen chapters, including general works and periodicals ; works 
especially treating of English philology ; literary history ; literature 
before Chaucer, excluding romance, dealt with in chapter 5 (Beowulf, 

Cedmon, Bede, Wulfstan, Langland, Gower); medieval romance 

(Malory and others) ; Chaucer and his time to the age of Elizabeth, 

excluding romance and drama, dealt with in chaps. 5 and 8 (Chaucer, 

Lydgate, Hoccleve, Caxton, More, Latimer, Wyatt); Elizabeth 

to James I., excluding drama, separately treated in chap. 8 (Ascham, 

Iyly, Sidney, Spenser, Bacon, Donne); the drama to the closing 

ot the playhouses in 1642 (mystery plays, moralities, Marlowe, 

Greene, Shakespeare, the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, Jonson, 

Chapman, Dekker, Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 

Ford); Charles I.’s time to c. 1700 (Suckling, Waller, Cowley, 

Milton, Selden, Locke, Dryden, Bunyan, Davenant, Congreve) ; 

the eighteenth century (Steele, Addison, Pope, Johnson, Defoe, 

Sterne, Fielding, Goldsmith) ; the nineteenth century, to c. 1880; 

the close of the nineteenth century to the beginning of the twentieth ; 

Scottish literature ; and English literature outside Europe (Ameri- 

ean, Anglo-Indian, and Australian writers). Only some of the 

authors represented in this excellent catalogue are named here. 

Each chapter is usefully subdivided. For example, the works 

relating to the history of literature have a fivefold classification, 

namely, according to period, kind (whether poetry, prose, criticism, 

&c.), and subject—the two other sub-sections relating to Scottish 

literature, together with American and other extra-European 

English works, and to books which bear on the relation of English 

literature to, and the influence upon it of, foreign literature. 


Onze Eeuw : MAANDSCHRIFT VOOR STAATKUNDE, LETTEREN, WETEN- 
SCHAP EN KUNST’; onder redactie van J. D. Bierens de Haan, 
P. J. Blok, &c.: 17e jaargang, derde aflevering, MAart, 
1917. Haarlem, F. Bohn, 1917. 9} in. 160 pp. paper, 18.50 fr. 
yearly. 059.492 
This issue for March comprises verse by Kiithe Mussche, René de 
Clercq, Willemine G. A. Labberton, and Jan van Nijlen, as well as 
prose contributions by Prof. R. C. Boer (part 3, dealing with some 
of Strindberg’s works), Elisabeth Zernike, and others. 


La Revue de Hollande : littéraire, artistique, documentaire ; rédacteur- 
en-chef, G. S. de Solpray : 2éme année, No. 9, Mars, 1917. The 
Hague, Louis Piérard ; Paris, Georges Gaillard, 1917. 9} in. 
94 pp. il. paper, 3 fr. 059.492 

Among the collaborators in this issue are MM. Edmond Jaloux, 
le Boulan, and André Lamandé. A drawing by Heer Louis 
maekers, ‘ L’Avenir,’ is enclosed in the number. 
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De Tijdspiegel ; onder redactie van Prof. Valckenier Kips: vier en 

zeventigste jaargang: 1 JANUARI, 1917. The Hague, M. van 

der Beek, 1917. 10 in. 88 pp. paper, 17 fr. yearly. 059.492 
' The first number of the current year’s issue of this magazine, now 
in its seventh-fourth year of publication, contains, among other 
articles, contributions by Prof. Carl Brockhausen on Austria- 
Hungary’s ruin; by A. W. Stellwagen on Polish history ; and on 
Guido Gezelle as a lyrical poet, by Jan Hell. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Beck (James M.). THe War anp Humanity: a further discussion 
of the ethics of the World War and the attitude and duty of the 
United States. New York and London, Putnam, 1917. 74 in. 
393 pp. appendixes, $1.50. 172.4 

This is the second edition (revised, and with additional material) 
af the well-known work by Mr. Beck, late Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States. 


Bosanquet (Bernard). 
STUDIES IN 
index, 6/ n. 

The thesis of this book is that the nature of our patriotism is 
what creates the peaceful or the warlike atmosphere, and the author 
maintains throughout that the really important thing is the ameliora- 
tion of the social spirit and social detail, as being the ground on 
which the victory of all humanity is to be won. 


SociaL AND INTERNATIONAL IDEALS: BEING 
Patriotism. Macmillan, 1917. 8 in. 335 pp. 
172.4 


Flournoy (Th.). THE PuttosopuHy or Wit1iam JAMES; authorized 
translation by Edwin B. Holt and William James, jr. Constable, 
1917. 7} in. 254 pp. appendix, index, 5/ n. 191.9 

This book had its origin in a “‘ discourse ’’ delivered on Oct. 8, 1910, 
at Sainte-Croix, where the author fulfilled an engagement in the place 

of William James, who was then ill. 


Powell (Chilton Latham). ENneuish Domestic RELATIONS, 1487- 
1653: a study of matrimony and family life in theory and 
practice as revealed by the literature, law, and history of the 
period (Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature). New York, Columbia University Press, 1917. 
8 in. 286 pp. 4 appendixes, bibliographies, index, front., $1.50 n. 

173 

The author aims at bringing together information from neglected 
sources on English domestic relations and views on marriage, 
divorce, woman, and family conduct, and for his purpose examines 
contemporary works of a practical and non-literary character as 
well as those which are better known. His interests—and his 
style—are not literary, but the book will be useful to the student 
of literature as well as of social history, especially the chapter on 

domestic literature and the appendixes on the divorce of Henry VIII., 

Milton’s first divorce tract, &c. 


A me Vigil in Three Watches. 
5/n. 

This book was privately printed in 1896 under the editorship of 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. The foreword to this new edition states 
that the author is still living, but that, ‘‘ although in the course of 
twenty-one years some modifications of opinion are natural and 
inevitable, he has found little to alter or to add to the book as he 
originally wrote it.” 


Salter (William Mackintire). NisrzscHe AND THE War (reprinted 
from ‘ The International Journal of Ethics,’ vol. 27, April, 1917). 
9 in. 23 pp. paper. 172.4 
In this notable address, which has been delivered to Societies for 
Ethical Culture in Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Chicago, and in 
various American colleges and Universities, the author disputes the 
proposition that the War is closely connected with Nietzsche, that 
it is ‘“‘ Nietzsche in action,’ or a ‘“‘ Euro-Nietzschean (or Anglo- 
Nietzschean) War.’ He discusses Nietzsche’s philosophy, and ably 
contends that his “‘ aim and hope belong to another atmosphere than 
that of this War’”’; in fact, that the War is an outcome of the very 
tendencies which Nietzsche deplored and opposed. The author's 
own view of the War is that it is a not unnatural outcome of the 
working of a set of conflicting national interests. ‘‘ National senti- 
ment,’’ Mr. Salter remarks, “is now the strongest sentiment in the 
world. Christian ideals go down before it—Christianity is practically 
reduced to a set of national religions, as in the antique world ; 
Socialist ideals equally go down before it ; nothing conquers it, and 
it conquers everything.” 


Stuart (Rosa). DREAMS AND VISIONS OF THE War; with preface 
by Estelle [W.] Stead. Pearson, 1917. 7} in. 127 pp. a 
1/n. 3 

It is claimed by the writer of the preface that this little book 

“makes a valuable addition to the evidence which is accumulating 

—and accumulating rapidly—to prove that up to now the a ity 


Methuen [1917]. 8 in. 244 pp., 
133 
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of us have been only half alive ; that within ourselves we possess 
latent powers which are almost inconceivable.” The book contains 
chapters upon telepathy in dreams and visions, battle-field appari- 
tions and visions, prophecies relating to the War, premonition, and 
the like. 


Tagore (Sir Rabindranath). Prrsonauiry: lectures delivered in 
America. Macmillan, 1917. 8} in. 184 pp. il. pors.,5/n. 126 
These addresses to American audiences reveal the author’s 
idealism, and make enjoyable reading by reason of the similes which 
illumine his thoughts. 


*Tertullian. Q. Seprimt FLORENTIS TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS : 
the text of Oehler, annotated, with an introduction, by John 
E. B. Mayor, with a translation by Alex. Souter. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1917. 9 in. 516 pp. bibliog. index, 12/6 n. 
189.2 
Prof. A. Souter of Aberdeen, formerly a student under Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor, by whose lectures on the * Apology’ in the Divinity 
Schools, Cambridge, he was deeply influenced, undertook as an 
‘** act of pietas’’ the work of editing Prof. Mayor's notes, of which 
only part appeared in 1893 in The Journal of Philology. The task 
has been onerous, for the notes had to be put in correct sequence, 
the references and quotations reduced to order, missing references 
supplied, and duplicated quotations deleted. Prof. Mayor’s notes, 
which fill 338 pages of this large volume, are so comprehensive, so 
illuminating, and so helpful in the study of Tertullian’s difficult 
Latin, that, as the editor observes, they are to be regarded not 
only as a commentary, but as “ by far the best commentary ever 
published.” In the introduction, which, with the notes on 
chaps. 1-5, has been reprinted from The Journal of Philology, Prof. 
Mayor strongly advocates the reading of all Latin authors, of what- 
ever creed or profession, down to the contemporaries of Bede and 
Alcuin. He pertinently observes that when a philosopher became 
a Christian, “he did not at once forget all the learning of the past.” 
The forcefulness and vivacity of Tertullian’s defence of Christianity, 
the interest and variety of the topics treated, and the ingenuity 
of the arguments used, cannot but be acknowledged by impartial 
readers, and even by those acquainted with the apologist only in 
translations. This reminds us to add that Prof. Souter provides a 
good English translation to accompany the Latin text. The volume 
is a welcome addition to patristic literature. 


200 RELIGION. 


Forsyth (P. T.). LecruRES ON THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS. 
Longmans, 1917. 8 in. 304 pp. addendum, 6 / n. 264.035 


The author’s position is “neither current Anglican nor popular 

Protestant.’ The view taken is 

‘* neither memorial and Zwinglian nor is it High Catholic. It is sacramental 

but not sacramentarian, effective but not sacrificial. The Sacraments are 

not emblems but symbols, and symbols not as mere channels, but in the 
active sense that something is done as well as conveyed. Account is 
taken of the early influence of the pagan mysteries. The audience is Free 

Church, but the treatment means to be Great Church.”’ 

Free (Richard). A Fricut or Arrows: talks to men and women on 
things that matter. Robert Scott, 1917. 7} in. 140 pp. index, 
2/n. 252.4 

These “talks,” to which the Bishop of London contributes an 
introduction, deal with the Church of England, the parochial system, 

Church privileges and responsibilities, the Church worker, and the 

Church and the War. 


Graf (Chr.), ed. Zwrnett: Abschnitte aus seinen Schriften; 
ausgewahlt und iibersetzt von Chr. Graf, Pfarrer in Fallanden 
b. Ziirich : eine Jubilaumsgabe zur 400 jahrigen Reformations- 
feier. Zurich, Orell Fiissli{1917]. 74 in. 126 pp. bibliog. index, 
boards, 2 fr. ; on better paper, 3 fr. 284.2 
The late Prof. D. G. von Schulthess-Rechberg of Zurich intended 
to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the Reformation in 
Switzerland by selecting the best passages from the works of the 
great Reformer, and making them more readily accessible. Age 
and work prevented him from carrying out his intention ; the editor, 
however, states that the late professor not only suggested the idea 
and plan of the work, but also looked over the sheets. The task of 
rendering into modern German the old Alemannian dialect in which 
Zwingli wrote his German works has presented greater difficulties than 
the translation of the Reformer’s Latin, but the editor has been by 
no means unsuccessful. The volume is divided into three sections : 
(1) extracts from Zwingli’s writings, ‘A Friendly Appeal and Ex- 
hortation’ (‘ Ein freundlich Bitt und Ermahnung,’ 1522), ‘ Of the 
Simplicity of God’s Word’ (‘ Von der Klarheit des Wortes Gottes,’ 
1522), Zwingli’s letter to his brother (““Ich kann nicht anders,” 
1522), and other works; (2) es from the dissertation ‘On 
True and False Relizion’ (‘ Ueher die wahre und falsche Religion,’ 
1525); (3) a@ collection of aphorisms selected from the whole of 
Zwingli’s works, 1522-5. 
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Gwatkin (Henry Melvill), THe SacririceE oF THANKFULNEss- 
sermons ; with a memoir by T. R. Glover. Edinburgh, T. & 7 
Clark, 1917. 8} in. 190 pp., 4/6 n. 252.4 

These sermons by the late Prof. Gwatkin (whose admirable 

‘ Letter to a Neutral,’ on the War, was noticed in The Atheneum for 

May, p. 259) are upon such subjects as ‘ The Revelation in History, 

‘The Revelation in Life,’ ‘The Revelation and the Inner Life” 

‘ Christian Motive,’ ‘Our Alms and Oblations,’ ‘A Gospel without 

Miracle, ‘Immanence,’ and ‘The Incarnation as a Sign. The 

memoir at the beginning of the volume vividly portrays Gwatkin’s 

playful, whimsical, and lovable dispesition ; and it shows that his 
twenty-six years’ tenure of the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiasticg] 

History did not clash with an ardent interest in science. His 

range of scholarship was unusually wide, notwithstanding the 

disadvantages of bad eyesight and defective hearing. From a 

foot-note in the memoir we learn that “‘ he was a strong adherent of 

Women’s degrees and Woman Suffrage.” 


Nolloth (Charles Frederick). THE Rise oF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGIon: 
a study in origins. Macmillan, 1917. 9 in. 620 pp. index, 12/ n, 
270.1 
Mr. Nolloth’s work is intended not only for the professed student 
of theology, but also for the educated layman. It is an endeavour to 
deal with certain movements of thought which are “‘ central for any 
clear understanding of early Christianity,’ to emphasize events that 
form epochs in. its history, and to show that while the Founder of 
Christianity was “‘in a certain sense the heir of the ages which 
preceded Him, He constituted a fresh and unexampled element in 
human history, which the past was powerless to produce and which 
no theory of development can explain.”” Some of the chief contribu- 
tions of Jewish, Greek, and Roman religious thought and practice 
to the preparation for the Gospel are fully and ably discussed in the 
earlier part of the book ; and the author surveys the conditions which 
as a result of that preparation prevailed at the beginning of the 
Christianera. ‘As the first century was closing,” he concludes, “the 
worship of Christ as God, the confession of Him as Saviour and 
Redeemer, the reality of His Incarnate Life as the manifestation of 
God, were already in the full possession of the Church, and were 
finding expression in set forms of prayer, in symbolic rites, in pro- 
fessions of faith and in sacraments.” 


THE SEcOND COMING oF 
Pitman, 1916. 7} in. 
232.6 
The first part of this book is mainly a study of the parallels between 
the eschatological teaching of Jesus Christ and that of the Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha. The essentially Jewish character of Christ’s 
teaching is emphasized. “‘ His language and His conceptions were 
rooted and grounded in Judaism”’ (p. 49). The author then dis- 
cusses the nature of the coming of the Messiah, the Parousia (rapovcia), 
which, he suggests, took place in the descent of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost. In the words of Dr. Sanday, quoted by Mr. Prideaux, 
the real coming of the Kingdom may be “ what we are in the habit of 
calling the work of the Holy Spirit, from the Day of Pentecost 
onwards.” This suggestion, the author claims, solves the difficulties 
about the non-fulfilment of Christ’s words, that His return and the 
coming of the Kingdom were to be accomplished within the time of 
the generation to which He spoke. 


Prideaux (Sherburne Povah Tregelles). 
CHRIST: an essay in interpretation. 
174 pp. bibliog. index, 3/ n. 


Seccombe (Charles Edward). Rounp THE MANGER: BEING SCENES 
REPRESENTING THE NATIVITY OF OUR LorD. Chapman & Hall, 
1917. 7 in. 88 pp., 1/6 n. 244 

Four scenes representing the nativity of Christ, arranged for 
public performance, and based upon the Biblical narrative, but with 
supplementary details. The author's aim is to endow the story with 
dramatic life in order to make it better realized by a modern audience. 

The text, which is in blank verse, is simple and graphic, and there 

are & few useful notes added for the benefit of producers. 


C. H. Kelly 


Workman (Walter Percy). Kixncswoop SERMmons. — 
252.4 


[1917]. 74 in. 277 pp., 3/6 n. 
These sermons, which are preceded by a stirring School Song, 
treat of such subjects as ‘ Temptation,’ * Esprit de Corps,’ ‘ Oppor- 
tunity,’ ‘The Two Sons,’ ‘ Laodicea,’ and ‘ Conscience.’ They are 
worthy of commendation as earnest, practical discourses, well 
suited for the young people to whom they are addressed. 


Xosa Communion Book. Incwapi ye-SAKRAMENTE ENGCWELE, 
ihlanganisiwe ngumfi u-Bransby Key, i-Bishop yase ma-Xosen!; 
revised edition. S.P.C.K., 1916. 6} in. 62 pp., 8d. 265.3 

The first edition was published in 1897, and subsequent editions 

between 1898 and 1912. 
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300 SOCIOLOGY. 
Srx oF ONE AND Hatr-A-DOZEN OF THE OTHER : 
a letter to Mr. L. Simons, of The Hague. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 
8 in. 32 pp. paper, 2d. 327.4 
Mr. Archer gives a detailed and effective answer to Mr. Simons s 
statement that all the nations engaged in the War are ‘* robbers, 
burglars, and murderers.” To the six of one he would suggest 
seme decimal of the other; and his evidence should do much to 
convince the fair-minded, though other instances, such as our 
dealings with Persia, might be put forward by his opposer, and 
no doubt Mr. Simons could throw into his side of the scales many 
quotations from intemperate and wrongheaded writers and speakers 
on behalf of the Allies in an endeavour to redress the balance so 
heavily weighted against him by the outrageous writings of our 
present enemies. 


Ashe (James S.). 


Archer (William). 


THE WORK BEFORE THE IRISH CONVENTION: 
a final plea for lasting conciliation. Dublin, Cahill, 40 Lower 
Ormond Quay, 1917. 94 in. 24 pp. paper, 1d. 329.9415 

The author of this pamphlet writes as a Protestant and a convert 
from Unionism to Home Rule, and, as a member of the Irish 

Conference Committee, has worked for many months on behalf of 

conciliation. Remarking that, “whether Ireland is represented 

at the Peace Congress or not, England at least cannot take up the 
position of champion of small nations at that assembly unless she 
has first satisfied our [7.e., Irishmen’s] legitimate national aspira- 
tions,’ Mr. Ashe expresses the belief that “every little helps” 
towards conciliation. This is why he has written these notes as a 
‘Godspeed ” to the coming Convention. 


*Badley (J. H.). EpucaTION AFTER THE War. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1917. 7} in. 135 pp., 3/6 n. 375 
Mr. Badley has put together many useful suggestions relating to 
education, a subject with which he deals in its national and individual 
aspects. He considers that there should be compulsory education 
up to 18 for all; is‘ firm believer in “ co-education to the fullest 
extent, from the nursery to the University”; asserts that “‘ the 
battle of the classics has been fought and lost” ; and, while ad- 
mitting that there are a few scholars to whom “ Latin, and still more 
Greek,” afford the finest mental discipline and stimulus, affirms that 
the largest part of the intellectual training of most students must 
come through other means. Mr. Badley rightly says that all 
subjects will be equally narrowing in their influence if the value of 
any kind of work be judged by the direct help it will give to the 
earning of an income. He proposes that special work required for 
professional training should be begun during the last two years of 
the suggested longer school course, with the object of relieving the 
University of much of the preliminary work which now usvally 
occupies the first year of its course. Stress is laid upon the value 
of research to University students. 


Brailsford (Henry Noel). THE War oF STEEL AND GOLD: a study 

of the armed peace; eighth cdition, revised. Bell, 1917. 

74 in. 340 pp. appendix, index, 2/6 n. 327.42 

This is a revised edition of Mr. Brailsford’s work on British foreign 

policy, which was first published in May, 1914. A new introduction 
has been written by the author. 


*Branford (Victor) and Geddes (Patrick), THe Cominc Po.ity: a 
study in Reconstruction (The Making of the Future). Williams 
& Norgate, 1917. 7} in. 281 pp. il. note, 5/ n. 331 
Prof. Geddes and Mr. Victor Branford have planned a series of 
volumes entitled “* The Making of the Future,” in which they pro- 
pose to develop ideas for guidance in the work of Reconstruction 
to follow the War. ‘The Coming Polity’ is the introductory 
volume of the series, and deals largely with the doctrine of 
“regionalism,” the scientific foundations of which were laid by 
Le Play, the author of ‘ Les (Euvriers européens.’ 


Bruce (James Douglas). Recent EpucaTIoNAL TENDENCIES. 
Modern Language Association of America, 1917. 9 in. 21 pp. 
paper. 375 

This paper, reprinted from the Publications of the Modern Language 

Association of America, vol. 32, No. 1, is the presidential address, 
‘delivered on Dec. 27, 1916, at Princeton, N.J., at the 34th annual 
meeting of the Association. Briefly, the essay is a protest (with 
which we sympathize) against a purely utilitarian view of education, 
and a defence of limitation of the reading prescribed for pupils in 
school or college to that which is inherently excellent, namely, 
standard literature. 


‘Capel (Arthur), REFLECTIONS ON VICTORY, AND A PROJECT FOR 
THE FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENTS. Werner Laurie [1917]. 

74 in! 135 pp., 2/ n. 341 
The author advocates the union of the British Empire, our 
Lys allies, and possibly some of our present enemies—Turkey, 
or instance—in one great Federation. He remarks near the 
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end of the volume: “ Sovereigns have heads as well as crowns. 
The best way of keeping both may soon obviously be to accept 
federation with enthusiasm.’’ Mr. Capel’s book is suggestive, and 
may be read with profit. 


Cellerier (Henry), La Poxirigve Féptrauiste. Paris, Nouvelle 
Librairie Nationale, 1916. 7 in. 286 pp. avertissements de 
Péditeur et de R. de M., bibliog. appendixes, paper, 3fr. 354.44 

The author was called up for active service on Aug. 3, 1914, and 
no news has been received of him since the end of September of the 
same year. In accordance with his wish, expressed on the eve of 
departure, this work has been published, even though some of the 
later chapters are incomplete. The subject of ‘ Federalist Politics ’ 
is decentralization, of which M. Cellerier is a powerful advocate ; and 
the book contains a considerable variety of data, historical and 
other, in support of a system of provincial autonomy. The simple 
equation, ** j)écentraliser=refaire une France” (André Buffet), 
quoted on the title-page, gives an excellent idea of the author's 
views. 


Colvin (Ian D.). THe Unseen Hanp IN EncGuisu History. ‘ Na- 
tional Review’ Office, 1917. 84 in. 284 pp. introd. index, 7/6 n. 
337.3 


Mr. Colvin, who is the author of ‘The Germans in England,’ 
reviews in the volume before us the mercantile policy of this country 
from the time of Elizabeth onwards, and advocates the protection of 
British industries and agriculture by “* a British tariff.” 


*Dawson (William Harbutt), ed. Arrer-War Prositems; by the 
Earl of Cromer, Viscount Haldane, the Bishop of Exeter, 
Prof. Alfred Marshall, and others. Allen d& Unwin [1917]. 
8} in. 366 pp., 7/6 n. 304 

The four main sections of this important volume—‘ Empire and 

Citizenship,’ ‘ National Efficiency,’ ‘ Social Reform,’ and ‘ National 

Finance and Taxation ’—are headed, respectively, by chapters on 

‘Imperial Federation,’ by the late ord Cromer ; ‘ National Educa- 

tion,’ by Lord Haldane ; ‘The Rehabilitation of Rural Life,’ by the 

Bisliop of Exeter ; and ‘ National Taxation after the War,’ by Prof. 

Alfred Marshall. The remaining fifteen chapters, which deal with 

a variety of topics, are by recognized authorities on the several 

subjects. Thus the two chapters treating of the relations between 

Capital and Labour are contributed by Mr. G. H. Roberts, who 

writes from the standpoint of Labour, and by Sir Benjamin C. 

Browne, who states the capitalist’s view ; Mrs. Fawcett writes on 

the position of women in economic life, Miss Margaret McMillan on 

the care of child life, Lord Meath on the cultivation of patriotism, 

Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks on the land question; and so on. The 

introduction is contributed by the editor. These essays are weighty 

pronouncements, and the volume in its entirety demands careful 
study. 


Dickinson (Goldsworthy Lowes). THE CHOICE BEFORE Us. Allen 
& Unwin [1917]. 84 in. 285 pp., 6/ n. 327 
The author’s purpose is to describe briefly the prospect before 
the world if the armed international anarchy is to continue, and 
to be extended and exasperated, after the War. The origin of the 
War, and our participation in it, are not discussed ; though the 
author is of opinion that we could do “no other.” He seeks to 
analyse and discuss the presuppositions which underlie militarism, 
and arguing both that international war as it will be conducted in 
the future implies the ruin of civilisation, and that it is not “ in- 
evitable,”’ he sketches the kind of reorganization that is both 
possible and essential if war is not to destroy mankind. 


Enforced Peace: PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ANNUAL NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLAGE OF THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE, WASHINGTON, 
May 26-27, 1916. New York, League to Enforce Peace [1917]. 
74 in. 204 pp. il. pors. appendixes, index. 341.1 

This volume contains—together with an introductory chapter and 
appendixes giving the proposals of the League. the names of its 
officers, and lists of its committees—essays and addresses by President 

Wilson, ex-President Taft, Messrs. John Bates Clark, Newton D. 

Baker, Theodore Marburg, and W. H. Wadhams, and many others. 

The entry of America into the War has not deprived these papers of 

interest or value. 


*Fielding-Hall (Harold). THe Way or Peace. Hurst & Blackett, 
1917. 8} in. 291 pp., 10/6 n. 304 

Mr. Fielding-Hall (of whose death we are sorry to hear) has 
written a noteworthy book on an important subject. He saw 
clearly how many things needed grave alteration in the England 
that existed before the War: he thought about these, he points 
them out clearly and strongly, and he places before the reader the 
methods by which, in his judgment, a new England could be brought 
into existence. He coins many telling phrases, and a sentence on 
p. 3 may be taken as the keynote of his proposals: “ Crime and 
poverty are diseases of the community, just as a gouty toe is a 
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disease of the whole constitution.’ He considers that most of the 
evils existing in present-day England are due to the abolition of 
communal ownership of land and the virtual disappearance of the 
village community. He wants every individual to realize that he 
is a member of a community, and the community to realize its duty 
towards every member. Hence he suggests drastic reforms in 
land laws, judicial procedure, prevention of crime (not punishment 
of criminals), methods of education, and party political government. 
He looked, however, upon all forms of religion as the great barriers 
to progress and happiness, and would have the State evolve a system 
of conduct and morals independent of any religious basis. He 
certainly had the courage of his convictions, but he sometimes let 
his enthusiasm run counter to his logical faculty. Thus we read 
on p. 3 :— 

“Of what value is gold to a man on a desert island? It can buy 
nothing, it is useless to him... . Agricultural land may be rich or poor, but 
even this is relative to the market, that is, the community. A piece of 
land, no matter how rich, is worthless if it have no market where its produce 
can be sold.” 

But rich land will support him who cultivates it, and that is why 
Mr. Fielding-Hall advocates the gradual restoration of land to the 
community. Again, on p. 86 :— 

‘“‘ Every virtue is only a virtue in the right place, and in the wrong 
place it is a vice. The Christian virtues are no exception. To be loyal and 
obedient to bad rulers and teachers, to be meek instead of redressing wrongs, 
to love where you ought to hate, to believe what is not true, are not virtues. 
Are your neighbours only those who are kind to you? ‘ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’ What does a touch of religion do ? ” 


When Mr. Fielding-Hall penned the question we have italicized, 
he had apparently forgotten Christ’s parable of the man who fell 
among thieves. Readers must be prepared for shocks of all kinds. 
Thus Magna Carta is denounced as “not the beginning of the 
liberties of the English people, but the end of them.’ Bananas and 
oranges are looked upon with disfavour (pp. 50, 51) as importations. 
Mr. Fielding-Hall would not have permitted any “ foreigners, whether 
wealthy or poverty-stricken,” to live in his new England ; and he 
considered that votes would be unnecessary for women in his ideal 
House of Commons. Nevertheless his book is decidedly a stimulus 
to readers to make England a better home for its citizens than it has 
been in the past. Dr. Jessopp’s name is misspelt on p. 46, and that 
of Raiffeisen on p. 112 in the account of rural credit banks. 


*Fisher (Lizette Andrews). THE Mystic VISION IN THE GRAIL LEGEND 
AND IN THE DIVINE CoMEDY (Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature). New York, Columbia 
University Press (Milford), 1917. 8 in. 159 pp. il. 13 appendixes, 
bibliog. index, front., $1.50 n. 398.2 

Three theories have hitherto held the field regarding the origin 
of the Grail story: the view, championed by Nutt, that a Celtic 
vessel of increase and the adventures connected with it were gradu- 
ally modified in successive redactions by the influence of Christian 
teaching ; the theory of a purely Christian origin, maintained by 

Birch-Hirschfeld ; and the ritual theory, which sees in the Grail 

tradition vestiges of ancient nature-worship, connected by Miss 

Weston with the fertility rites of the cult of Adonis, and by Dr. 

Nitze with the Eleusinian mysteries. The viéw advanced in the 

present monograph is that the combination of the Celtic legend 

with Christian ideas, which took place at a time when the world 
was much exercised by controversy about the Real Presence in the 

Eucharist, was profoundly influenced by the doctrine of tran- 

substantiation enunciated at the Lateran Council of 1215. There 

is a striking difference between the group of romances dealing with 
the quest of the Grail and the group dealing with its early history. 

The metrical romances ascribed to Robert de Borron show the 

Christianization of the legend in the history of the;mission of Joseph 

of Arimathea and the translation of the Grail to Britain—usually 

accepted by scholars as a symbolical account of the conversion of 

Britain. The author claims that this transformation of the story, 

the glorification of purity and celibacy in the substitution of the 

saintly Galahad for the erring Perceval as the hero of the quest, 

and the many traits of Christian mysticism introduced, prove a 

deliberate attempt to promulgate the mystery of the Real Presence, 

to explain the contact of the soul with the divine. It is a fact not 
mentioned by the author that the Church looked askance on the 

Grail legends, and none of the clergy had any hand in the romances 

concerned therewith. This, however, does not tell decisively 

against the theory, in advancing which the book is not so audacious 
as the writer seems to think. The second and shorter part treats 
of the mystic vision in Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio,’ pointing out an 
allegorical connexion between the coming of Beatrice, at Dante’s 
entry into the Earthly Paradise, and the sacramental coming of 

Christ. The appendixes cite many important passages from con- 

temporary documents ; there are illustrations of patens and ciboria, 

and a good bibliography. Chrétien de Troyes is referred to sometimes 
as “Crestien de Troies,” and sometimes as ‘“ Chrestien.”’~ The 
prose ‘ Lancelot’ should be indexed under ** Lancelot,” not ‘ prose.”’ 
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*Geddes (Patrick) and Slater (Gilbert). Ipeas ar War (The Making 
of the Future). Williams & Norgate, 1917. 7} in. 273 pp., 
o/ D. 30} 
This is another volume of Prof. Geddes and Mr. Branford’s Series 
of handbooks dealing with the subject of Reconstruction. The 
book embodies the substance of lectures delivered in 1915 at King’s 
College, London, by Prof. Geddes and Dr. Gilbert Slater, and among 
the topics dealt with are the study of war and peace, the materials 
of Reconstruction, the spiritual aspects of the ‘“ mechanical- 
imperial-financial age,’ arts and crafts, and war capitals. 


George (Edward L.). ORGANISE FoR PEACE! incorporating a scheme 
which will counteract the “peaceful penetration” of the 
foreigner, and push forward the salvation of empire to the 
advantage of both worker and capitalist. Drane’s [1917], 
74 in. 199 pp., 6/ 330 

Mr. George does not believe that we can destroy our enemies’ 
militarism, and so advises that, while we restrain it, we circumvent 

German wiles in other ways. He advocates particularly a large 

population, and State control rather than State ownership. Many 

of his conceptions will meet with approval, though some of his 
statements are debatable, such as “ It is obvious that the more 
labourers you get into your harvest, the richer is the crop.” 


Gide (Charles). ComMeERciAL PoLicy AFTER THE WaRk; translate@ 
by Ethel H. Ashworth ; with a preface by the Rt. Hon. J. M. 
Robertson (Cobden Club Publications). Cobden Club, 1917. 
8} in. 26 pp. paper, 3d. 337.3 

M. Gide’s essay, of which this pamphlet is a much abridged and 
somewhat modified summary, first appeared in the Bulletin Officiel 
de la Ligue des Droits de 1 Homme, and was published in its “* Biblio- 
théque de Guerre.” It cogently deals with the commercial policy 
formulated in the triad: “The door open for friends; the door 
closed for enemies ; and the door ajar for neutrals.” 


Hodges (H. R.). Economic Conpirions, 1815 anp 1914. Allen & 
Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 91 pp. diag., 2/6 n. 331 
Originally written under the title of ‘The Economic Condition of 
the People of England in 1815 in comparison with the Present Day,’ 
this essay is a survey of the effect of a century’s progress on the 
economic conditions of the people ; and in the chapters on popula- 
tion, finance, occupations, and remuneration, which are illustrated 
by numerous tables and diagrams, will be found useful information 
bearing upon the regrettable tact that, notwithstanding all the 
progress made, the struggle for existence “appears not to have 
abated ; all the works of science and art have not produced happi- 
ness.” The author remarks in his concluding chapter that the past 
“has been devoted to the accumulation of wealth, the future is to 
its more equal distribution.’’ To help to bring about in the coming 
age this amelioration of the people’s lot should be the earnest 
endeavour of every individual with a scintilla of altruism in his 
being. 


The Imperial Preference Report (Cobden Club Publications). Cobden 
Club, 1917. 84 in. 15 pp. paper, ld. 337.3 
This pamphlet deals critically, from the Free Trade point of view, 
with the second and third resolutions set forth in the report of the 
Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy, viz., those relating: 
to Imperial Preference. 


*Jones (A. Bassett) and Llewellyn (Llewellyn J.). MaLtnGEeRInc; OR,. 
THE SIMULATION OF DISEASE ; with a chapter on malingering in. 
relation to the eye by W. M. Beaumont. Heinemann [1917]. 
10 in. 730 pp. preface, plates, index, 25/ n. 331.84 

This important work upon a remarkable subject deals at length 
with the psychology, definition, classification, and diagnosis of 
malingering ; with the formation of a decision ; with malingering in 
relation to the nervous system, to internal diseases, and to injuries 
and external diseases; and with measures for the restriction of 
malingering. The authors discuss the influence of recent legislation.. 
such as the National Insurance and Compensation Acts, upon the 
incidence of this species of deception; and there is an interesting 
historical introduction. Five plates illustrate the volume, which is. 
provided with a good index. 


*Kitson (Arthur). TRADE FAtvactes: a criticism of existing methods, 
and suggestions tor a reform towards national prosperity ; with 

a preface by Francis Stopford. P.S.King,1917. 74in. 301 pp- 
index, 5/ 330.4 
This book is by a man well known as experienced in the matters: 
of which he treats. The chapters, which were written between the 
end of 1915 and the beginning of the present year, bear the dates when 
the articles appeared in Land and Water, the editor of that paper 
contributing the preface. As they deal with fundamentals, they 
are by no means out of date, and the need for their republication 1s: 
coextensive with the need for public enlightenment (which unfor- 
tunately is immense) in regard to the matters in question. They 
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will help to clear all but the most impervious minds of some of the 
worst sophistries which have so long prevented our recognizing the 
right ends of all finance and commerce. 


*Kunz (George Frederick). Rrivcs ror THE FINGER, from the earliest 
known times to the present, with full descriptions of the origin, 
early making, materials, the archeology, history, for affection, 
for love, for engagement, for wedding, commemorative, mourn- 
ing, &e. Philadelphia and London, Iippincott, 1917. 9 by 7 in. 
399 pp. 290 il. col. front. index, 28/ n. 391.7 

Without hazarding the statement that what Dr. Kunz does not 
know about rings for the finger is not worth knowing, the reviewer 
can safely assert that in this work will be found a great accumulation 
of fact, legend, history, and curious or out-of-the-way information 
relating to a subject of considerable intéerest. The book is attrac- 
tively written, and the beauty and clearness of many of the illus- 
trations are noteworthy features of a handsome volume. 


Maternity and Child Welfare: REPORT ON THE PROVISION MADE BY 
Pusitic HEALTH AUTHORITIES AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Stationery Office, 1917. 9} in. 255 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 352.0425 

This report summarizes the provision made in each English and 

Welsh sanitary district with the direct object of promoting the 

health and physical welfare of expectant and nursing mothers, and 

of infants under school age. Most of this work is aided by the Local 

Government Board. The first twenty-four pages of the report 

are devoted to London; then come county boroughs; and, lastly, 

counties and county districts. 


*Metcalfe (A. E.). Woman’s Errort: achronicle of British women’s 
fifty years’ struggle for citizenship (1865-1914); with an 
introduction by Laurence Housman. Ozford, Blackwell, 1917. 
74 in. 405 pp. il. appendixes, index, 3/6 n. 324.3 

As @ private individual, and not in association with any society 

or organization, the author has written this detailed, and in the 
main accurate, account of the movement for the political emancipa- 
tion of women in Great Britain and Ireland. The statement is fair 
and dispassionate, though the writer’s sympathy with the agitation 
is not concealed. An apt quotation in the preface, fzom Emerson’s 
‘Essay on Compensation,’ includes the following: “‘ The history 
of persecution is a history of endeavours to cheat nature, to make 
water run up hill, to twist a rope of sand.” For much of the history 
of the first thirty-five years or so of the Women’s Suffrage move- 
ment the author acknowledges indebtedness to Miss Helen Black- 
burn’s book, ‘ Women’s Suffrage’ (1902). The later records have 
been compiled from the most various sources, and must have cost 
much labour to amass. Interesting details are given of the later 
and most advanced manifestations of ‘‘ militancy’; and the four 
trials for conspiracy which occurred between 1912 and 1914 are 
briefly described. The frontispiece and six other illustrations are 
reproductions of cartoons from Punch. ‘ Woman’s Effort’ contains 
numerous statistics in tabular form. These will be very useful for 
reference. 


Morel (Edmund D.). ArricA AND THE PEACE oF Europe. London 
and Manchester, National Labour Press, 1917. 8} in. 148 pp. 
maps, index, paper, 2/ n. 327.6 


Two of the main issues which will have to be considered by the 
conference which eventually arranges terms of peace are the Balkan 
question and the African problem. This volume is concerned with 
the latter, an equitable and statesmanlike settlement of which, the 
author considers, would tend to remove one of the most potent 
causes of international ill-will. He suggests, inter alia, that Britain 
and France should abandon the idea of driving Germany from South 
Africa, and that there should be such a distribution of territorial 
sovereignty as would secure for Germany a participation com- 
—- with her past achievements in Africa and her economic 
needs. 


Prothero (M.). THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Macmillan, 1917. 8 in. 91 pp. maps, pors. index, paper, 1/ 
325.42 

A concise history of the growth of the Empire from the times of 
the Tudors to the present day, clearly arranged, and furnished with 
marginal headings for reference, good sketch-maps, and a full index. 
It is written from the Imperialist and Tariff Reformer’s point of view. 


Robertson (Right Hon. John Mackinnon). Tarurrist ImMpeRIALism 
(Cobden Club Publications). Cobden Club, 1917. 8&4} in. 27 pp. 
paper, 3d. 337.3 

A pamphlet devoted to arguments in opposition to Tariff Reform. 

The author deals especially with Brigadier-General H. Page Croft's 

speech delivered on Feb. 1, 1917, at the Constitutional Club. 


Reederer (Carle et Paul), La Syrie er La France (Les Grands 
Problémes Coloniaux). Paris et Nancy, Berger-Levrault, 1917. 
9} in. 170 pp. map, appendix, bibliog. paper, 4 fr. 325.44 
. Pierre-Alype has contributed @ preface of considerable length 
to this volume, which contains a foreword by Dr. C. Roederer, 
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together with various geographical and ethnographical memoranda, 
followed by a résumé of the principal articles, lectures, and hitherto 
unpublished papers of M. Paul Reederer, killed in action on May 25, 
1915. Other matter is included in the book, which deals with 
French political and intellectual influence in Syria in the past, and 
presages a field of activity for France in that country, which, it is 
pointed out, possesses much economic and strategical importance. 


Roxburgh (Ronald F.), INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND THIRD 
STATES: a monograph (Contributions to International Law and 
Diplomacy). Longmans, 1917. 9} in 135 pp. bibliog. index, 
7/6 n. 341 

Mr. Roxburgh’s monograph was written in 1913 and 1914, in 
accordance with the rules governing the Whewell International 

Law Scholarships at Cambridge, and has since been revised and 

largely rewritten. The author’s purpose is to consider the position 

of third states as affected by international conventions. <A treaty 
concluded between two or more powers may indirectly concern 
many states not parties to it ; and the author attempts to determine 
whether such a treaty “‘can impose /egal obligations and bestow 
legal rights upon third parties in the absence of some special re- 
lationship with one of the contracting powers.’ Prof. L. Oppen- 

heim, the editor of the series of ‘*‘ Contributions,’ has written a 

brief introduction to Mr. Roxburgh’s book. 


Russell (George W.), psewd. A.E. THouGuTs FoR A CONVENTION : 
memorandum on the state of Ireland; by A. E. Dublin and 
London, Maunsel, 1917. 7}in. 31 pp. note, addendum, ld. 

329.9415 
This pamphlet is a reprint of articles which appeared in The Irish 

Times between May 26 and 29. The author discusses what measure 

of agreement is possible at a Convention including the three Irish 

parties—the advocates of Home Rule, the Ulster Unionists, and the 

Separatists. 


Stone (Gilbert), ed. Women War WoRrKERS: accounts contributed 
by representative workers of the work done by women in the 
more important branches of war employment ; with a foreword 
by Lady Jellicoe. Harrap, 1917. 7} in. 320 pp. il, 3/6 n. 

331.4 
This useful book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively 

with ‘ Works of War and Industry,’ ‘ Works of Mercy,’ and ‘ Facts, 
Figures, and the Future.’ The facts throughout should receive all 
possible publicity, though some of the deductions and thoughts 
regarding the future are rather superficial and shortsighted. For 
instance, it is questionable whether it is desirable that any woman 
should, owing to the possession of unearned income, stand aloot from 
the economic facts of life as she did before the War ; rather we should 
prefer to see her taking her place as a wage-earner in such occupations 
as she is best fitted for—the home pre-eminently. Again, it is 
surprising to find no mention made of the need for women in our 
colonies. 


Ulster’s Opportunity: a United Ireland; by an Irish K.C. Fisher 

Unwin, 1917. 7} in. 35 pp. paper, 6d. n. 329.9415 

A well-reasoned appeal which may be read with advantage at the 
present time. 


The War Cabinet as an Imperial Council: its constitutional aspect ; 

by C. M. St. Catherine Press, Stamford Street [1917]. 8 in. 

4 pp. paper, ld. 354.4205 

A concise summary of statements taken from recognized legal 

authorities, and bearing upon the sovereign’s prerogative, the powers 

and responsibilities of the Privy Council, and the relations of that 

body to the Cabinet. It is suggested that the Privy Council should 

be made use of as an Imperial Council, a name by which it may, 
perhaps, in future be known. 


Whetham (William Cecil Dampier). 
a study in constructive politics. Murray, 1917. 74 in. 320 pp. 
bibliog. index, 6/ n. 320.4 

In the hope ot stimulating conscious co-operation between all 
men of good will, the author sends forth this contribution to the 
problem, from the point of view of Constructive Toryism. 


THE WAR AND THE NATION: 


Whitehead (Alfred North), THe ORGANISATION OF THOUGHT, 
EDUCATIONAL AND ScIENTIFIC. Williams & Norgate, 1917. 
9 in. 235 pp., 6/ n. 370.4 


Prof. Whitehead’s discourses, eight in number, deal with the aims 
of education generally, with technical education and its relation to 
science and literature, with the principles of mathematics in relation 
to elementary teaching, with various points arising in the philosophy 
of science, and with other matters of contemporary importance. 


Whitehouse (John Howard). EpucatTionaL ANnp SociaL EXPERI- 
MENTS (conducted under the auspices of the Reform Trust). 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1916. 84 in. 65 pp. il., 2/6 n. 307 

Eighteen months before the outbreak of the War an anonymous 
donor founded the Reform Trust, for the purpose of carrying out 
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schemes for the public good. The volume before us deals with some 
of the experiments which the Trustees have initiated, such as the 
building of a model house for a worker in the centre of a mining 
district, the establishment of demonstration living-rooms at the 
Bethnal Green Museum, the educational decoration of an elementary 
school, and the offer of prizes to secondary schools for essays on 
modern social and international subjects. We suppose that the 
issue of this book has been delayed owing to the War, the date on 
the title-page being 1916, but the publishers inform us that the 
book was published on June 5, 1917. 


Women and Reconstruction: some considerations relating to the 
position of women after the War. National Union of Women's 
Suffrage Societies, 1917. 13 in. 28 pp. paper, 1/ n. 396 

The arguments used are specially directed to strengthening the 
case for the immediate enfranchisement of women. It is contended 
that if the production of the country is not only to be maintained at 
its pre-war level, but also definitely increased, it will be necessary 
after the War that the greater economic activity of women should 
remain as a permanent and developing factor in production. This 
will be the more difficult owing to the promise given to trade unions 
that their pre-war rules should be restored. The arguments are 


supported from social and _ international standpoints; and 

statistics, and opinions of well-known men, are added. 

Woolf (Leonard S.).§ THe Furure or CONSTANTINOPLE. Allen & 
Unwin [1917]. 74 in. 109 pp., 2/6 n. 327.4 


The problem of Constantinople is of vital concern to the British 
Empire ; and that a way of settling this difficult question may be 
tound which will make for the peace of the world, while in no degree 
injuring the political or other interests of any power, is greatly to be 
desired. The possibility of the administration of Constantinople by 
an international body similar to the European Danube Commission 
is discussed by the author. He avers that “if in the hands of an 
International Commission it be administered by all for all, Constan- 
tinople means the rule of the world by peace.” 


Yexley (Lionel), THeE ComMERCIAL ABSORPTION OF EX-NAVAL AND 
Miuirary Men. ‘ The Fleet, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 84 in. 
15 pp. pamphlet, 2d. n. 355.114 
The author brings a strong indictment against Government apathy 
towards this question in the past, and shows how voluntary or- 
ganizations have proved defective. We think he fails to grasp the 
p®%st-war situation, largely because he assumes a return to methods 
of recruiting as they were previous to the introduction of Con- 
* seription. 
400 PHILOLOGY. 


Brackenbury (Basil Vyvian Fabian). ELEMENTARY FRENCH Ex- 

ERCISES. Macmillan, 1917. 64 in. 129 pp., 1/6 448.2 

A book of elementary exercises, primarily intended for use in the 

Lower School of Marlborough College, and consisting of short English 

sentences for rendering into French, to serve as “ drills’’ on simple 

grammatical rules. At the end are vocabularies adapted to the 
exercises, besides a general vocabulary. 


Gillespie (Francis Charles). Latin Lists anp Notes ror EXAMINA- 
TION Purposes. Oxford, Blackwell, 1917. 8} in. 36 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 475 

A useful supplement to the ordinary Latin Grammar. The author 
has compiled lists of words and phrases which are the “ particular 
favourites ’’ of examiners in Responsions and the Senior and Junior 

Local Examinations ; and he supplies notes calling attention to 

the rules most frequently broken by those weak in Latin prose 

composition. Such “ pitfalls for the unwary”’ as ager and agger, 
dolor and dolus, cecidi and cecidi, certe scio and certo scio, audeo and 
audio, opus, opem, and opes, and the like, are plainly set forth ; 
and the rules for the locative, time, the ablative absolute, the ex- 
pression of command and purpose, the sequence of tenses, and so 
on, could scarcely be more lucidly presented. At the end of the 
book are some serviceable phrases and idioms, followed by the 

—— calendar, with a clear explanation of the method of reckoning 

ates. 


Lucanus (Marcus Annus). De Betto Civint, Liber VIII. ; ed. by 
J. P. Postgate (Pitt Press Series). Cambridge, Unirersity Press, 
1917. 7 in. 258 pp. introd. critical notes, text, appendix, 
explanatory notes, index, map, 3/ n. 478.8 

_ This edition of the second of the ‘ Pompeian’ books of Lucan’s 

‘Civil War’ is well provided with critical and explanatory notes. 

The historical introduction, ‘The Last Days of Pompey the Great,’ 

is scholarly and full of detail, and is followed by an excursus on 

Pompey’s flight, with a chronological table of the events ending 

in the murder of Pompey; an ethnographical and geographical 

excursus ; and a third excursus dealing with the meanings of the 
lace-names Thessalia, Pharsalia, and Pharsalus. Prof. Postgate 
1as appended to the text of Liber 8 two extracts from Liber 9, to 
supplement the presentation of the subject. 
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Moore (Sydney H.). GRADUATED FRENCH DICTATION. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1917. 7 in. 177 pp. index, 2/6 n. 448.6 


Mr. Moore remarks in the preface that the dictée is prized, in the 
modern-language class-room, not so much as a test of spelling ag a 
test of concords. Moreover, it is excellent as an aid to ear-training. 
The examples are well chosen, carefully graduated for use in the 
various forms, and include passages for traduction sous la dictée—g 
specially valuable exercise. 


Rudzinsky (B. A.) and Gardiner (Stella), ed. Poems; selected from 
Karamzin, Pushkin, Tyutchev, Lermontov, Count A. Tolstoy, 
Nikitin, Pleshcheyev, Nadson, and Sologub ; ed. with biographical} 
sketches, English translations, and notes ; introduction by Sir 
Donald MacAlister (Accented Russian Reader). Alva, Stirling- 
shire, Robert Cunningham (H. S. Marshall, 12 Theobalds Road, 
W.C.) [1917]. 7} in. 102 pp., 2/ n. 491.787 

The translations are line for line, unadorned, and clear. With the 
brief, businesslike notes, they make the book thoroughly useful. 


100 Russian Verbs in Common Use, and 1,000 of their Compound 
Forms. Simpkin & Marshall [1917]. 74 in. 156 pp., 2/6 
491.758 
The English student of Russian should be assisted materially by 
the book before us, which comprises a century of simple Russian 
verbs in ordinary use. followed by lists of their compound forms, 
with the English significations attached. Thus (to supply one brief 
illustration) the forms of the infinitive of dat’ (to give) are followed 
by compounds meaning to resign oneself, to spend (money), to repay, 
to publish, to teach, to inspire, &c. 


Winbolt (S. E.), ed. SHort Essays ror SCHOOLS, FOR FOURTH AND 
FirtH Forms ; with specimens of analysis, and a subject index, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1917. 7} in. 292 pp. indexes, 2/6 n 

428.7 
In order that pupils may acquire a correct and vigorous style in 

English prose composition the models set them for study should be 

logical in construction, correctly worded and phrased, and of 

convenient length, and should also deal with suitable subjects. 

Keeping these requirements in view, Mr. Winbolt has selected fifty 

good examples of essays, representative of Bacon, Locke, Addison, 

Steele, Hazlitt, Carlyle, Spencer, Thoreau, Macaulay, and others. 

The book includes a classified index of subjects, some specimens of 

analysis, and alphabetical indexes of authors and topics. 


Trofimov (Michael V.), ed. Etemenrary RusstIaAN READER (Con- 

stable’s Russian Readers, No. 1). Constable, 1917. 74 in. 

64 pp., 2/ 491.786 

A selection of easy texts, beginning with short pieces which include 

popular proverbs, questions, simple stories, and light verse. The 

book contains some longer extracts, and is well provided with notes. 
There is a good vocabulary, and the type is clear. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Parker (John Bernard). A REVISION OF THE BEMBICINE WASPS 
oF AMERICA NORTH OF MEXIco (No. 2173, from the Proceedings 
of the United States National Museum, vol. 52). Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1917. 94 in. 155 pp. 230 figs. 
index, paper. 595.79 

The author’s revision is based upon a study of the collections in 
the United States National Museum and other institutions, the 
names of which are mentioned in the monograph. Numerous clear 
figures are included. 


Sheppard (Thomas). A Hoarp or Axes, &¢., OF THE BRONZE AGE 
FROM SCARBOROUGH ; SOME WEAPONS OF THE BRONZE AGE 
RECENTLY FOUND IN East YORKSHIRE (reprinted from ‘The 
Naturalist’ for May, 1917). Hull, Brown [1917]. 84 in. 7 pp- 
il. pamphlet. 571.35 

The first hoard was disclosed by a fall ot the sea-cliffs, and con- 
sisted chiefly of socketed celts. The other was composed of spear- 
heads of the palstave type. 


*Yorkshire Geological Society. ProcrEpines ; edited by W. Lower 
Carter: new series, vol. 19, part 3. Leeds University, Yorkshire 
Geological Society, 1917. 84 in. 179 pp. maps, sections, il. pors. 
appendixes, addendum, bibliog. paper. 550.9 

This volume is a useful and detailed monograph upon Dr. William 

Smith, who first discovered and taught that certain fossils characterize 

and are peculiar to particular strata, ascertained that geological 

formations are constant in their order of superposition, observed that 
the strata in this island are continuous, and was verily entitled to his 
honourable designation, ‘‘ The Father of English Geology.” 
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Zoologische Mededeelingen, uitgegeven vanwege ’s Rijks Museum van 
Natuurlijke Historie te Leiden ; onder redactie van Dr. E.D. van 
Oort, Directeur van het Museum : deel 2 (1916), aflevering 3-4, 
Dec. 28, 1916. Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1916. 10 in. 141 pp. il. 
index, paper, 7 fr. 50 per deel. 590.5 


This section of the publication issued by the Museum of Natural 
History of Leyden, under the editorship of Dr. van Oort, contains, 
among other contributions, a paper (in German) by Dr. W. Roepke 
on a new genus and species of Javanese Lepidoptera, Wurthia 
myrmecophila ; a paper (in English) by Dr. J. G. de Man, dealing with 
new species of macrurous decapod Crustacea from the Siboga ex- 

dition; the second part of a classified catalogue of the Dutch 
Mollusca in the Leyden Museum, and a systematic catalogue of the 
Indo-Australian Danaide. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Brown (Edward). AN Easy Povuutry Guipe. Pearson, 1917. 
64 in. 92 pp. il. index, 1/ n. 636.5 


The introduction is by Sir Arthur Pearson. The author gives 
considerable practical information on breeds, poultry-houses and 
runs, rearing and feeding, proper hygienic conditions, and the 
prevention of disease. 


Davies (C. J.). RABBIT-KEEPING IN WaR-TIME. ‘Country Life’ 

and George Newnes [1917]. 8 in. 32 pp. paper, 7d. n. 636.9 

A booklet containing chapters on the accommodation, manage- 

ment, feeding, breeding and rearing, fattening and killing of rabbits ; 

on the sorts to keep and how to choose them ; and on the treatment 
of diseases to which rabbits are subject. 


Davis (H. Valentine). Foop GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS AND 
Experts. Bell, 1917. 74 in. 52 pp. il. paper, 6d. n. 635 
The author’s aim is to assist those who are seeking to increase 
the nation’s food supply. As Lecturer in Rural Science and Garden- 
ing in the Cheshire County Training College, Crewe, he has sound 
knowledge of his subject ; and readers of his little book will find in 
its pages a considerable amount of useful information upon such 
topics as the rotation of crops, the cultivation of potatoes, cabbages, 
peas, leeks, carrots, parsnips, and the like, and the preparation of 
vegetables for the table. 


Flourless Puddings and their Sauces; by a Country lRector’s Wife. 
Lane, 1917. 74 in. 31 pp. paper, 6d. n. 641.5 

A collection of useful recipes for puddings and sweet sauces. As 
the flour of wheat is not the only kind of flour, puddings made with 
ground rice, cornflour, maize meal, and the like, might perhaps have 


been described more accurately as ‘‘ without wheat flour”’’ than as 

“ flourless.”’ 

Harman (N. Bishop), Srayinc THE PxuaGcur. Methuen, 1917 
64 in. 115 pp. index, 1/ n. 616.95 


The author of this little book deals tactfully with the subject of 
sex, summarizes the more important findings and recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases, and suggests various 
remedies for the “ plague.” 


Hayes (Reginald). Tue INTENSIVE TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS AND 

Locomotor ATaxtIa BY AACHEN Metuops. Bailliére, Tindall 

& Cox, 1917. 7} in. 94 pp. 4 pl. bibliog. index, 3/6n. 616.951 

A revised edition of a book published three years ago, the plates 
now appearing tor the first time. 


Hinshelwood (James). CoNGENITAL Worp-Buinpness. H. K 
Lewis, 1917. 74 in. 121 pp. 3 pl. bibliog. index, 4/n. 616.84 
Dr. Hinshelwood defines ‘‘ word-blindness”’ as ‘a condition in 
which with normal vision, and therefore seeing the letters and words 
distinctly, an individual is no longer able to interpret written or 
printed language.’ The author is a leading authority on his 
subject, and published seventeen years ago a small volume on 
acquired word-blindness. He treats the same subject in the first 
chapter of the present book, relating at length a remarkable example 
in a teacher of languages whom he had under observation several 
years. He then passes to congenital word-blindness and hereditary 
word-blindness, discusses their diagnosis and treatment, and shows 
the important bearing of the question on the education of what are 
often supposed to be dull or backward children. The illustrations 
exhibit the effects of the disease on portions of the brain. 


Piazzani (R.). DAINTY DISHES FoR CAMP AND Home. Lane [1917]. 
7 in. 30 pp. paper, 6d. n. 641.5 
Some originality and variety characterize the recipes in this little 
book ; and soldiers and others accustomed to camp life will welcome 
the different methods of cooking “ bully beef,” as well as the in- 
structions how to prepare several kinds of soup, miscellaneous 


— and macaroni. The book should be equally useful in the 
ome. 
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*Pitman (Sir Isaac). Pirman’s ENGLISH AND SHORTHAND DIc- 
TIONARY ; based on the original work of Sir Isaac Pitman ; with 
lists of proper names, grammalogues and contractions, and an 
analytical introduction on the formation of shorthand outlines : 
the definitions by Arthur Reynolds. Pitman, 1917. 7 in. 
831 pp. introd. (31 pp.), index to introd., key to abbrev., 6/ 

653.61 
The object of this work is “ to furnish standard forms for the words 

of the English language, written in accordance with the rules of 
Pitman’s Shorthand (Centenary Edition).’’ Where there is a choice 
between two or more possible forms, the book supplies those outlines 
‘“‘which experience has shown can be recommended for general 
adoption.” In response to a frequently expressed desire, there have 
been added to the words in the dictionary their usual meanings, with 
occasional notes concerning their origins. The work thus combines 
two books of reference—a shorthand dictionary and an ordinary 
dictionary of orthoepy and word-meanings. The definitions are 
clear and concise; and this Centenary Edition will be a useful 
addition to the office table. 


Powell-Owen (W.). RABBIT-KEEPING ON MONEY-MAKING LINES. 
Newnes, 1917. 8} in. 152 pp. il., 2/6 n. 636.9 
The circumstance that home producers have of late turned their 
attention to the breeding ot rabbits for food should be of favourable 
augury for works of this character. Mr. Powell-Owen’s clearly 
written book deals with the housing, feeding, breeding, and rearing 
of rabbits; gives much information on the business side of this 
‘““home industry’; and treats fully of the various kinds of rabbits 
suitable for the purpose. 


Ramsay (J. Grant) ONE HunpREep Pornts In Foop Economy ; 
with preface by W. D. Halliburton. Bell, 1917. 64 in. 72 pp., 
i} a. 641 
We do not care for the question-and-answer form in which the 
subject-matter of this little book is presented, nor is the information 
specially new ; but here and there will be found something suggestive 
and helpful. For instance, it is not always realized that, as the 
author says, there are only about two pounds of meat on a twelve- 
pound turkey, that two bloaters give sufficient nutriment for 
working-man for a day, that a dozen oysters are in nutrient value 
equal to only one egg, and that cheese possesses thrice the nutrient 
value of meat. These, we consider, may be accepted as rough-and- 
ready statements of fact. Prominence is rightly given to fish as a 
valuable food, especially for sedentary workers. It is to be noted 
that the author regards haddock as of equal nutrient value to Dover 
sole; but it must not be forgotten that there are haddocks an@ 
haddocks. The ordinary German rye bread (which is little, if at 
all, deeper in colour than our own brown bread, but possesses & 
slightly sour taste not attractive to the normal English palate) is 
not generally known as Pumpernickel. This name is mainly con- 
fined, we believe, to a variety of Westphalian rye bread, and to a 
species of exceptionally dark-coloured bread, baked with molasses 
or honey, and sold in packets of very thin slices. ‘‘ Flour (wheat) is 
only good within limits” strikes us as a somewhat trite heading, 
unfortunately reminiscent of the curate’s egg. We are glad that 
Mr. Ramsay writes favourably of margarine, which, when of good 
quality, is a valuable article of food. In paragraph 45 “ phosphor- 
ous’’ twice appears instead of phosphorus. 


Smith (Grafton Elliot) and Pear (T. H.). SHELL SHOCK AND ITS 
Lessons (Publications of the University of Manchester, No. 111). 
Manchester, University Press ; London, Longmans, 1917. 7} in. 
146 pp. index, 2/6 n. 616.8 

The. authors’ objects are twofold : first, to make the facts available 
to those who have neither the time nor the special knowledge 
necessary for consultation of the medical journals ; secondly, to call 
attention to the obvious significance of these truths for the future 
welfare and happiness of the nation. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


*Bone (Muirhead), THe WrsTERN FRONT: vol. 2, part 1, JUNE, 1917 
(published by authority of the War Office). ‘ Country Life’ Office, 
1917. See 940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN War. 741 


Bredius (A.), ed. KinstTLeR-INVENTARE: Urkunden zur Geschichte 
der Hollindischen Kunst des XVIten, XVIIten, und XVIIIten 
Jahrhunderts; herausgegeben von Dr. A. Bredius, unter 
Mitwirkung von Dr. O. Hirschmann ; dritter Teil, mit 3 Abbild- 
ungen (Quellenstudien zur Holldndischen Kunstgeschichte, 7). 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1917. 94 in. 378 pp. il. paper, 7 oF 

Dr. Bredius, the editor of the collection of inventories of the 
pictures and other possessions of Dutch artists of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, of which this book is the third 
instalment, states that a fourth volume will be necessary to finish 
the inventories. The index and addenda will fill a fifth volume. 

These records are of great importance, and, besides supplying par. 
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ticulars of pictures and the like. often give information relating to 
the worldly circumstances, social status, environment, families, 
and material success or failure of the painters. Among the artists 
included in the present volume are Jacob de Wit, Johannes de Haes, 
Emanuel Wouters, Cornelis Kick, Melchior Ronghens, Barent van 
Someren, and Abraham Peronneau. 


*Byne (Arthur) and Stapley (Mildred). Spanish ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY: GENERAL VIEW OF THE PLATERESQUE 
AND HERRERA STYLES (Publications of the Hispanic Society of 
America, No. 109). New York and London, Putnam, 1917. 
10 by 7 in. 458 pp. 80 pl. 140 il. in text, index, $7.50n. 724.1 


This book is stated to be the first to appear on Renaissance 
architecture in Spain. The fine plates and other illustrations 
strikingly depict the richness, beauty, and dignity of much of the 
Plateresque architecture exemplified in Salamanca, Toledo, Granada, 
Estremadura, and elsewhere ; and the letterpress embodies not only 
an historical sketch of the mode in which the Italian Renaissance 
architecture was introduced into Spain, and so modified by the 
Spanish adapters that from its delicacy of execution it was thought 
to resemble the work of the platero or silversmith, but also critical 
dissertations upon many of the more celebrated buildings. The 
change from the Plateresque to a more frigid style under the 
chilling influence of Philip II. is well described in chaps. 13 and Ié, 
the latter including an interesting account and an impressive view 
of the vast and gloomy Escorial. 


*Eberlein (Harold Donaldson) and McClure (Abbot). THe Pracrican 
Book or EARLY AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS ; with a chapter 
on early lace by Mabel Foster Bainbridge. Philadelphia and 
London, Lippincott, 1916. 9 by 64 in. 339 pp. 232 il. col. front. 
bibliog. index, 25/ n. 740 

This abundantly illustrated volume is the kind of book to delight 
the ardent collector ot early American glass and pottery, metal- 
work, furniture, carvings in wood and stone, needlecratt, lace, and 
the like. The authors remark upon the downright ugliness of too 
many of the “ products of sordid industrialism’’ to which we have 
become accustomed. They lament “the lost art of ‘making 
things’’’ formerly practised in families, and avow that in this 
respect American homes are far below the peasant families of Russia 
and Scandinavia, ‘‘ upon whom we look down for their ignorance, 
but who could, we suspect, teach us many things in the art of living.” 

We fear that this sale to other countries than America. 


Male (Emile). L’ArtT ALLEMAND ET L’ART FRANCAIS DU MOYEN AGE. 
Paris, Armand Colin, 1917. 74 in. 283 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 
720.943 
The author has collected in this interesting volume many facts to 
show that in the domain of art “‘ Germany has invented nothing.” 
He claims an Oriental origin for those Gothic, Frankish, and Bur- 
gundian objects of decorative metal-work, jewellery, and the like, 
in which German writers see the first manifestations of Teutonic 
genius; he contends that the great German Romanesque edifices, 
such as the cathedrals of Spires, Worms, and Mayence, with their 
two domes, two transepts, and four towers, are of Carolingian French 
or Lombardic origin; and he avers that, so far from being the 
cradle of Gothic architecture, Germany has only imitated French 
models. According to the author there is no great German church 
of the thirteenth century of which the original is not to be found in 
France, nor is there a statue of the same period, in any degree 
remarkable, of which the prototype cannot be discovered at Chartres 
or at Reims. He argues that Cologne Cathedral, especially the choir, 
the oldest and most beautiful part of the building, is copied from 
Amiens ; that Strasbourg Cathedral is copied from Chartres and 
St. Denis, and that the sculptures at Bamberg Cathedral are imita- 
tions of those at Reims. There are, he holds, many other instances 
of the French inspiration of what is often considered original 
German art. 


Philpot (Glyn). Die HonENZOLLERNDAMMERUNG: the twilight of 
the Hohenzollerns, a world tragedy : 12 illustrations. Palmer 
& Hayward [1917]. 14} in. 61 pp. boards, 5/ n. 741 


The general idea of these noteworthy crayon drawings, which are 
accompanied by letterpress in English and German, adapted from 
portions of ‘Der Ring des Niebelungen,’ is that the lust for over- 
lordship of the world (Weltherrschajt) leads to the temporary triumph 
in Germany of Prussian Militarism, notwithstanding an appeal from 
the Shade of Bismarck, and repudiation, at first, by the Spirit of 
Kultur. A personification of the German Conscience warns and 
entreats Pan-Germanism to give up the ring of world-dominion. 
The dénouement is the downfall of Germany. Finally, the fire of 
retribution consumes the bodies of Prussian Militarism and Pan- 
Germanism. 
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800 LITERATURE. 


Baud (Maurice). Deux FRAGMENTS PosTHUMES: SOUVENIRS spp 
VERLAINE ; EGLANTINE (Cahiers Vaudois, 12me cahier de ]g 
2me série). Lausanne, Avenue Juste Olivier 6, Adrien Morel . 
Paris, Crés & Cie.[1917]. 8} in. 69 pp. paper, 25 fr. the series, 

844.9 

The longer and more interesting of these fragments is that relating 

to Verlaine. In a sequence ot short sketches the author has recorded 

his impressions of the poet, formed upon different occasions, and 

these enable the reader to fashion a vivid and striking mental] 
picture of a remarkable personality. 


Bechhofer (C. E.). A RussIAN ANTHOLOGY IN ENGLISH. London, 
Kegan Paul; New York, Dutton d& Co., 1917. 74} in. 300 pp. 
appendix, 3/6 n. 891.708 

This collection of extracts from Russian verse, drama, and prose 
is too fragmentary to be satisfying. In some of the examples, such 
as the excerpt from ‘The Idiot’ by Dostoevsky, the absence of 
context makes for obscurity and a sense of incompleteness. Other 
examples are enjoyable, such as Gogol’s idyllic ‘ Old-World Gentle- 
folk, ‘The Death of Ivan’ by Alexis Tolstoy, Pushkin’s poem 

The Three Sisters, Leo Tolstoy’s thoughtful criticism of Mau- 
passant, and the slyly humorous sketch by Chekhov, ‘A Work of 

Art.’ Many prominent modern Russian authors are represented, 

though we miss the names of Gorky, Grigorovitch, Artsibashev, and 

Sologub. 


Bérard (Victor), UN MENSONGE DE LA SCIENCE ALLEMANDE: 
LES ‘PROLEGOMENES A HOMBRE’ DE FREDERIC-AUGUSTE 
Wo.r. Paris, Hachette, 1917. 7} in. 286 pp. appendix, paper, 
3 fr. 50. 883.1 


This scathing dissection of the literary claims of Friedrich August 
Wolf of Halle, renowned among Hellenists, and long regarded as 
the founder of modern Homeric criticism, is devoted to showing that 
Wolf was a plagiarist—and worse. Many of the facts and arguments 
brought together by M. Bérard are noteworthy, but they cannot be 
discussed here. One of his main contentions is that the real father 
of modern Homeric criticism was a Frenchman, Francois Hédelin, 
Abbé d’Aubignac, and that everything new in Wolt’s celebrated 
‘ Prolegomena to Homer’ (1795) was derived from Hédelin’s post- 
humously published ‘ Conjectures académiques’ (1715). The Swiss 
author of ‘ Homer in der Neuzeit, von Dante bis Goethe,’ M. Georg 
Finsler, is quoted as stating that, “‘in truth, the Prolegomena do 
not contain one single original idea” (in Wahrheit enthalten die 
Prolegomena nicht einen einzigen originalen Gedanken). , 


Bloch (Regina Miriam). THe Swine-Gops; and other visions; 
with a foreword by Israel Zangwill. John Richmond [1917]. 
7 in. 84 pp. por., 3/6 n. 848.9 


Ambitious dream-apologues appropriate to the time, but not 
strikingly imaginative, with a rather ponderous disquisition on 
allegory, apologue, table, and parable, by Mr. Israel Zangwill. 


The Hohenzollerns through German Eyes. Hutchinson, 1917. 12 by 
10 in. 32 pp. il., 1/ n. 837.9 
To English readers unfamiliar with the latitude in respect to 
criticism of the German Emperor and his family permitted, at all 
events prior to the War, in some of the German satirical journals, 
this odliaition of cartoons reproduced from the Munich paper 
Simplicissimus, ranging from March, 1906, to May, 1914, will be a 
revelation. The law of lése-majesté is evidently not so severe in all 
parts of Germany as some people in England had supposed. 


Interiora Rerum ; or, The Inside of Things; by Quivis. Lane, 1917. 
7} in. 128 pp., 3/6 n. 824.9 
In the discursive pages of this book will be found thoughts upon 
religion, eternity, the art and genius of Shakespeare, the relations 
of the sexes, and many other topics. The style is good, and the 
volume is worth reading, though there is nothing strikingly original 
in the views expressed, and to some of them assent would not 
universally be accorded. 


Seaman. Constable, 1917. 74 in. 142 pp., 3/6 n. 827.9 


These papers were contributed to Punch by the late Lieut. Alec 
Leith Johnston, and are reprinted without revision or selection. 
Sir Owen Seaman’s preface includes an appreciation of the author 
by an R.A.M.C. officer attached to his battalion, Capt. T. Ingram, 
himself since killed. For several years Johnston had been an 
occasional contributor to Punch, and the collection of papers before 
us, written at the front “‘ under all sorts of impossible conditions, 
will be valued by many besides the friends of the dead writer. 


Johnston (Alec Leith). Av THE FRONT; with a preface by Sir Owen 
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Jope-Slade (Christine). Lretrers to my Unsorn Son. Pearson, 
1917. 7 in. 156 pp., 2/6 n. 824.9 
There is a strain of pathos in these “ letters,” which express simply, 
sincerely, and artlessly the thoughts and emotions of a mother 
concerning her firstborn, whose entrance into the world is looked for 
eagerly and with solicitude. 


Mexico. JvuEGOS FLORALES: organizados por la Direccién General 
de las Bellas Artes para conmemorar el CVI. Aniversario de la 
Independencia Nacional. Mexico, Departamento Editorial de la 
Direccién General de las Bellas Artes, 1916. 7 in. 187 pp. il. pors. 
paper. 860.8 

To celebrate the 106th anniversary of Mexican independence these 

“floral tétes ’’ were organized, in September, 1916, by Sefiores Don 

Félix F. Palavicini, of the Office of Public Instruction, and Don 

Alfonso Cravioto, Dicector-General of Fine Arts, under the patronage 

of Senor Don Venustiano Carranza, Commander-in-Chief of the 

Constitutionalist Army. Mexican poets and men of letters were 

invited to take part in three competitions : (1) to compose a poem 

upon any theme, (2) to write an ode to Latin America, and (3) to 
contribute a prose essay upon ‘ La Influencia Civil en nuestra Guerra 
de Independencia.’ To the winner of the prize in the first com- 

tition, Sefior Don Salvador Escudero, the jury awarded the 
national flower and a statuette of Dante, presented by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The prize of 2,000 pesos offered forthe second theme 
was not awarded, none of the odes sent in reaching the required 
standard of merit, but the composition of Sefor Don Julio A. Muiiz, 

‘ Arenga Lirica a la América Latina,’ received honourable mention ; 

and the prize of 1,000 pesos for the essay was awarded to Senor 

Licenciado 1). Alfonso Toro. The festival was held on Sept. 20, 1916, 

and the ‘“‘Queen of the Floral Fétes’’ was Seforita Isaura 

Zambrano. 


Svenska Litteratursaliskapet i Finland. FORHANDLINGAR OCH 
UppsaTSER, 30, 1916 (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Litteratur- 
sdllskapet i Finland, 134). Helsingfors, Svenska Litteratur- 
sdllskapet t Finland, 1917. 9 in. 476 pp. list of the society’s 
publications, 9 fmk. 839.7 

This, the thirtieth volume of the transactions and reports of the 

Swedish Literary Society in Finland, constitutes the 134th volume 

of the publications issued by that body. The longer communications 

included are by Georg Schauman, Carl Magnus Schybergson, Arvid 

Hultin, and Hugo Bergroth. 


Terry (J. E. Harold). Generat Post: a comedy in three acts 
Methuen [1917]. 7 in. 128 pp., 2/ n. 822.9 
The text of the play now running at the Haymarket, in which 
the ‘Evan Harrington’ motive of the lady who marries a tailor is 
developed amid the “ general post’ of social distinctions brought 
about by the War. 


Waight (James F.). GopwiIne. 191%. 7 in 
123 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 822.9 
This is the first part of a ‘ Godwine Trilogy,’ dramatizing the efforts 
of the Godwine family to avert the Norman invasion and the disaster 
brought about by the factiousness of the English earls. The second 
part, ‘Swegen,’ appeared last year, and the third, ‘ Harold,’ is 
announced. The archaisms of the blank verse are curiously mixed 
with very modern phrases. 


Allen & Unwin, 


POETRY. 


Bithell (Jethro), trans. CoNTEMPORARY FLEMISH POETRY ; selected 
and translated by Jethro Bithell (Canterbury Poets). Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., 1917. 5} in. 334 pp. appendix, bibliog., 
1/n. 839.31 

This is the fourth of a series covering Belgian, French, and German 
contemporary poetry, and gives prominence to René de Clercq, Pol 
de Mont, Victor de la Montagne, and Karel van de Woestijne. In 
the introduction (50 pp.) Dr. Bithell provides a brief critical and 
historical account of Flemish poetry. His renderings are metrical 
and fluent, if not very melodious. 


Cook (Augustus H.). THe Harpy Warrior; and other poems. 
Bell, 1917. 7 in. 85 pp. front., 2/6 n. 821.9 
These verses are all concerned directly or indirectly with the War, 
and evince unimpeachable sentiments, and many of them a high 
standard of accomplishment. 


ross (Norman). THe Rep Pranet; and other poems. Fiféeld, 

1917. 8 in. 63 pp. paper, 2/n. 821.9 
these poems are of miscellaneous quality. The best, such as 
ToS.,’ ‘In Bitterne Wood,’ and ‘ Milestones,’ have much poignancy 
of feeling, natural magic, and spontaneous melody. The author 
seems to be aiming at a dialect of his own, and “the arrow’s 
verve,” “a Prometheus, purposeful and wist,”’ and some other 
expressions, puzzle us. But he rarely subsides into the trite and 
easy, and we forgive some eccentric and obscure lines for the sake of 
many that are genuine poetry. 
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Dennys (Richard). THERE Is NO DEATH : poems by Richard Dennys ; 
with a foreword by Desmond Coke. Lane, 1917. 7} in. 110 pp. 
por., 2/6 n. 821.9 

These graceful juvenilia by a victim of the War are printed as a 
memorial of pure character and promising ideals. 


Drew (Bernard). A GARDEN OF DREAMS: new poems. Fifield, 1917. 
8 in. 60 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 
The ‘Spring Invocation to Earth’ forming the proem to these 
thirty pieces is a rhetorical rhapsody in heroic couplets which may 
prejudice the reader. Mr. Drew is more eloquent, and also more a 
poet, in his blank verse, such as ‘The Traveller’ and ‘A Vision.’ 
His best, however, is given in the sonnets and other short poems, 
which are sincere and musical, if not strikingly original. We hope 
he will avoid such rhymes as “ abroad’’ and “ adored,”’ on his first 
page, and constructions like ‘‘ wherein what realm,” as if ‘‘ wherein” 
were a preposition. His verse is too carelessly fluent, except where 
he selects a concise form. 


Golden (Grace Mary). Backcrounps. Ozford, Blackwell, 1917. 
74 in. 24 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Pieces, touching in their sincerity and their source in personal 
tragedy, expressing the thoughts and feelings of women who have 
lost or may be losing their loved ones at the front. 


*Grolleau (Charles), UNE GLOIREDELA FLANDRE : GUIDO GEZELLE, 
PREATE ET PoTE, 1830-1899 (Collection Bellum). Paris and 
Zurich, Crés & Cie., 1917. 6 in. 118 pp. paper, 1 fr. 75. 841.9 

Guido Gezelle, gentle singer of rural life and religious mysticism, 

is represented in this little book by a selection reprinted, with M. 

Cammaerts’s permission, from the *‘ Poémes choisis,’ translated from 

the Flemish by Emile Cammaerts and C. Van den Borren, and 

published at Louvain in 1908. The selection includes ‘ A Il’ Alouette 
dans le Ciel’ and ‘ Le Tambourin,’ from ‘ Essais de poésie’ (‘ Dich 
toefeningen’); ‘ Visite & la Tombe,’ from ‘Fleurs de cimetiére,’ 

1853 (‘ Kerkhofblommen’); ‘ Paéques’ and ‘ La Lys,’ from ‘ Cou- 

ronne de l’année,’ 1893 (‘ Jaarkrans’); and ‘ Regina Ceeli,’ from 

‘ Poémes, chansons, et priéres,’ 1862 (‘Gedichten, Gezangen, en 

Gebeden ’). 


Harrison (L. Nield) War 1914; and other 
Macdonald, 1916. 7} in. 48 pp., 2/6n. 
This consists of versified prose of a commonplace order. 


Erskine 


poems. 
821.9 


Houghton (Claude). THE PHantom Host; and other verses. Elkin 

Mathews, 1917. 6 in. 47 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Polished and accomplished verse evincing close and devoted study 
of poetry, but no personal contribution. 


Lytton (Edward Robert Bulwer), lst Earl of Lytton, pseud. Owen 
Meredith. Srrsski PeEsmME; oR, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERBIA ; 
with a preface by G. H. Powell (St. Martin’s Library). Chatto 
& Windus, 1917. 6} in. 159 pp., 2/ n. 891 

This reprint of Owen Meredith’s free and spirited paraphrases of 

‘The Battle of Kossovo’ and other Serbian songs is very seasonable. 

It embodies the original introduction on Serbian poetry and metres. 


Macdonald (Erskine) and Ford (S. Gertrude), edd. A Crown oF 
AMARANTH : being a collection of poems to the memory of the 
brave and gallant gentlemen who have given their lives for Great 
and Greater Britain, 1914-17. Erskine Macdonald [1917]. 
7 in. 84 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

This revised edition of noble thoughts expressed in fitting language 
contains some additional poems. 


Owlett (F. C.). Kutrur anpD ANARCHY; with an introduction by 
A. St. John Adcock, and a frontispiece by Edmund J. Sullivan. 
Elkin Mathews, 1917. 74 in. 45 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 

This booklet includes skits on the Kaiser and the Germans, a 
baby-killer’s ballad, a picturesque and hyperbolical ‘Song of the 

Aeroplane,’ memorial verses, &c. 


Reid-Heyman (Stephen). A Vision oF ImMortatity. Ozford, 
Blackwell, 1917. 74 in. 77 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 
This Shelleyan poem, with its melodious rhymed verse and 
visionary lyrics, reminds one of the final act in * Prometheus Un- 
bound.’ The poet’s dream, however, is not of a gloriously regenerated 
earth, but of knowledge and love that will be when 
Our souls outsoar this brief humanity. 


THe Otp HUNTSMAN ; 


Sassoon (Siegfried). 
9 in. 109 pp., 5/ n. 


Heinemann, 1917. 


and other poems. 
821.9 

The title-piece is a racy monologue by an old huntsman, full of 
grumbles and regrets, in quite good blank verse, with some un- 


necessary profanity. Mr. Sassoon is uncertain in his effects, but is 
usually picturesque, sometimes captures @ little of the magic of 
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forty. and often puts sound common sense into a convincing shape. 
Thy he writes fourteen-line iambic decasyllabics, as in ‘ The Dragon 
and the Undying,’ without investing them with the gracious form 
of the sonnet, it is hard to discover. 


*Swinburne (Algernon Charles). PostHumous Porms; edited by 
Edmund Gosse and Thomas James Wise (The Posthumous 
Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne), Heinemann, 1917. 
9 in. 220 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 

The MSS. of the poems in this volume were discovered at Putney 
in a medley of papers which Swinburne had long ago set aside. The 
poems cover a period of half a century, 1857-1907. They include 
the fine ‘Death of Sir John Franklin,’ written in competition for 
the Newdigate prize; a striking paraphrase of the ‘ Dies Ire’ ; an 

“Ode to Mazzini’ ; eleven “‘ Border Ballads,’’ well displaying Swin- 

burne’s extraordinary genius for reproducing the style, and conveying 

the spirit, of the old Border folk-poetry ; numerous pieces on 
miscellaneous topics, among them verses on Shelley and Leconte de 

Lisle ; and a couple of parodies. There is much in this volume 

which lovers of English verse would not willingly have let die. 

From‘ The Worm of Spindlestonheugh,’ one of the ** Border Ballads,” 

we quote a stanza :— 

*O whatten a burd is yonder burd 
That shines about her head ?”’ 

“It is but Helen my ae daughter 
Has clad hersell wi’ red.’ 


Welsh (James C.). Sones or a MINER. Jenkins, 1917. 74 in. 
125 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
The author of these poems, who for twenty-four years has worked 
as a miner in the coal-pits of Lanarkshire, rightly deprecates the 
idea of being regarded as a “ miner poet.’’” Ploughmen poets, miner 
poets, and the like, he remarks in the preface, “‘ appeal only to the 
superficialities of life. The poet aims at its elementals.’’ These 
he has tried to touch, and he is willing that the world should say 
whether he has succeeded. ‘I want,” says Mr. Welsh, “ to ‘ stand 
on my own legs.’”’ The longest poem is entitled ‘The Crusade of 
Youth,’ and in this, as in * A Sang o’ Hame,’ the ‘ Ode to the Memory 
of Robert Burns,’ *To a Blackbird,’ and ‘A Picture in Grey,’ 
felicitous passages occur. A line in the Dedication, 
And the great glad urge of earth, 
strikes a somewhat happier note than certain of the pieces, such as 
‘Labour,’ ‘The Miner,’ and ‘ Discouraged’; but as a whole Mr. 
Welsh’s songs are not in a gloomy strain. 


Wilcox (Ella Wheeler). Poems or Purpose. Gay & Hancock, 1916. 

17 in. 123 pp., 1/3 n. 811.5 

Glib verses on sexual and other problems of modern life, without 

a touch of poetry or imagination, but expressing ordinary common 
sense in forcible language. 


FICTION. 


Allatini (R.). Roor anp Brancu. Allen & Unwin, 1917. 7} in. 
381 pp., 6/ 

A well-written story of a family of Russian-Polish Jews, originally 
fugitives from Warsaw. The hero’s grandfather has become a 
King’s Counsel and an M.P., but the hero is unstable and hyper- 
sensitive. The characterization is good, but the tale as a fe! 
gloomy ; and two tragedies, one of which might surely have been 
avoided, darken the concluding pages. 


Andom (R.). TRoppLEes anp Us anp OTHERs;; illustrated by C. 
Harrison. Jarrolds [1917]. 7 in. 304 pp. il., 1/ n. 

Those familiar with the doings of these four friends will derive 
little if any fresh merriment from this latest instalment, and those 
who are not familiar with them had better read one of Mr. Andom’s 
previous productions covering much the same ground; in other 
words, this is another book with which readers could well have 
dispensed. 


Askew (Alice and Claude). Satvation. Chapman «& Hall, 1917. 
74 in. 306 pp., 5/ n. 

Possessed of much that the heart of man can desire, the hero of 
this very readable novel is nevertheless weak and unhappy : weak, 
because he cannot withstand the temptation to drink to excess, and 
unhappy, because his wife is self-centred and unfeeling. A more 
sympathetic woman comes upon the scene, and exerts a good 
influence over the moral weakling, who is, perhaps, more to be pitied 
than blamed. The end is pathetic, and is written with restraint 
and distinction of style. 


Bartlett (E. De Vere). Way? Elliot Stock [1917]. 74 in. 223 pp., 
2/6 n. 


Sir Robert Cawson, who has had a sudden seizure, and whose life 
is hanging in the balance, is very desirous that his niece should 
marry a man whom she dislikes, but who has, she feels, some strange 
power over her uncle. Though she loves Sir Robert’s godson, and 
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is loved by him, she agrees to her uncle’s wish. The problem she 
has to solve is, What is the secret of this man’s hold on her uncle + 
The story has plenty of incidents and adventures, but they are 
related by the author in such a way that the reader, instead of being 
interested by them, is impelled to criticize their probability. 


Bennet (Thomas). I, JoHn Bate. Paisley, Alex. Gardner, 19}7, 
7} in. 283 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Bennet makes us understand an old man whose crust seemeg 
impenetrable enough. There are other characters in the book whom 
we get to know and appreciate almost as well, and the whole affords 
soothing refreshment. 


Benson (Edward Frederick), Mr. Teppy. Fisher Unwin [1917}, 
8 in. 373 pp., 6/ 

This is a rather happy treatment of the theme (curiously pro- 
minent of late years) of a man of 40 in love. The tragedy—or the 
comedy—of middle age is played out by a dilettante painter and an 
excellent type of Mr. Bernard Shaw's béte noire, the “ womanly 
woman,” not much his junior. Close friends of long standing, they 
have thought of love before, but it required the stimulus of a narrow 
escape from the untimely passion incidental to the dangerous age 
to bring Mr. Teddy to the sticking-point. It is a quiet drama, after 
the Jane Austen style, with some really sound character-drawing, 
The first part drags a little, and one gets tired of the familiar type of 
selfish old Jady making her devoted son’s life a burden; but with the 
appearance of the young lovers, the dialogue and the story gain 
delightful vivacity. i 


Bowen (Marjorie) THe Virer or Mian. Long [1917]. 64 in. 
316 pp. front., 7d. n. 


Cheap edition. 


Curwood (James Oliver). THe GIRL BEYOND THE TRAIL. Cassell 
{1917}. 74 in. 312 pp., 6/ 

There are some elements of freshness in this story of a man whose 
wite’s infidelity has driven him out to the wilds of the far North- 
West of America. How he is snowed-up, makes friends who try 
to heal his sorrows, and ultimately meets with the “‘ girl beyond the 
trail,’ the reader will find set forth in an agreeable and not too 
diffuse narrative. 


Dawe (Carlton). THe Woman WITH THE YELLOW Eves. Long 
{1917}. 73 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

This is a story of murders, blackmail, bigamy, and _ robbery. 
There is no lack of excitement, and the interest is sustained to the 
end of the book. The lady of the title is not a pattern of morality, 
but she might have been spared the fate meted out to her. 


Dumas (Alexandre) fils. Tue Lapy witH THE CAMELIAS (Lotus 
Library). London, Greening; New York, Brentano's [1917]. 
7 in. 255 pp. por. cloth, 1/6 n. ; leather, 2/ n. 843.8 

A fresh edition of this celebrated story. 


FitzGerald (Eileen). A Wayrarinc Woman. Long [1917]. 7} in. 
320 pp., 6/ 

This is a clever story of a woman whose life has been, and is, by no 
means beyond reproach in the eyes of society. Her ruling idea is to 
promote the future well-being of her child, whom at all costs she 
determines to shield from a life like her own. How far she succeeds 
the reader must learn for himself. 


Forgan (Dora). Joan AVENEL. Fisher Unwin, 1917. 74 in 
317 pp., 6/ 
There are other evidences than the publishers’ note that this 
novel represents Miss Forgan’s début in fiction, but the tale has 
many good ints—the awakening of the wife (married to & 
solicitor much her senior) by the billeting of a young officer, &c. 


Gallon (Tom). Leviry Hicks. Long [1917]. 7 in. 320 pp. 1/a. 
Popular edition. 


Gould (Nat). A Fortune at Stake. Long [1917]. 84 in. 124 pp. 
paper, 6d. 
New edition. 


Harris-Burland (John Burland). THe Wutre Rook. Chapman & 
Hall, 1917. 74 in. 227 pp., 5/ n. 

As the title indicates, chess forms a prominent feature in the book, 
which is, however, full of exciting incidents, a mysterious Chinaman, 
who is a master of the game, playing an important part in many ol 
them. The scene shifts from England to the Indo-Chinese frontier, 
and there is a vivid description of the defence of an outlying hill fort 
by its little garrison. The love-interest is marked by many com- 
plications. 


Helen of Four Gates; by an Ex-Mill Girl. Jenkins, 1917. 7} m™- 
307 pp., 5/n. 

The North Country is the scene of this powerful and ably written, 

but painful story of hatred, cruelty, and devoted love. The here 
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is a weakling who deserts a girl because he thinks that she may 
have a taint of hereditary insanity ; and it is difficult to understand 
how he accepts without corroboration the false statements of the 
malevolent old man supposed to be her father. The heroine is 
of sterner stuff, but her tame submission to long-continued and 
systematic cruelty is almost equally puzzling. Notwithstanding 
these blemishes in characterization the book is worth reading, and 
the heroine’s steadfast devotion to her lover is repaid. 


Hine (Muriel), rs. Sidney Coxon. Autumn. Lane, 1917. 74 in. 
350 pp., 6/ 

In this story the reader makes acquaintance with several people 
who behave in an unconventional manner: among them a garden- 
Joving and society-shunning squire, whose daughter calls him by his 
Christian name; and the heroine, an architect’s wife, who, having 
received @ gift of a cottage in the country and a comfortable annual 
income, goes away to live by herself, her husband being an ex- 
ceedingly selfish and unattractive person. The characterization is 


good, and the story readable. 


Jesse (F. Tennyson). 
524 pp., 6/ n. 

This is a remarkable study in mental development even to-day, 
when not a few authors have produced creditably and extensively 
in the same direction. The story tells how a bastard was elevated 
above his legitimate brethren, and surmounted his difficulties 
by the help of a fine-minded pastor ; and in addition we have most 
graphic and intimate studies of Devonshire farming and the im- 
provements that a progressive landowner introduces. The book is 
long and detailed, but the reader is so frequently roused by the 
author’s intuition, which is displayed mainly by apt simile, that the 
story never becomes wearisome. 


Lance (Rupert), THE GoOLpEN PIprin. 
74 in. 346 pp., 6/ 

This story, like many predecessors, deals 
Charles II. and the amorous propensities of the ‘“‘ Merry Monarch.” 
The description of the plot against the king is good, and the tale 
comes to a somewhat grim conclusion, to which the characteristic 
carelessness of Charles is ingeniously made to contribute. 


Secret Breap. Heinemann, 1917. 74 in. 


Allen & Unwin [1917] 


with the reign of 


Onions (Oliver), THe Desit Account (Nisbets’ Shilling Novels). 
Nisbet [1917]. 74 in. 288 pp., 1/ n. 
Cheap edition. 


Paterson (Isabel). 
303 pp., 6/ 

Some of Miss Paterson’s readers will, we suspect, be lost in the 
maze of American characterization ; but two persons at least stand 
out clearly—the heroine and her protector. Her search for happi- 
ness—according to the French proverb, only to be found in the 
magpie’s nest, which is built out of reach—is not very entertaining, 
though the author introduces some good things into her narrative. 
The majority of the other women are anything but pleasant, and the 
men are impregnated with the transatlantic business virus, as 
usually portrayed in fiction. 


Philipotts (Eden). Ture Nursery (Banks oF [COLNE). 
mann [1917]. 8 in. 308 pp., 6/ n. 


The author of ‘My Shrubs’ has written a horticultural novel, in 
the sense that he has “joined his flats” by long descriptions ot 
giant rhubarbs, acorus, leopard lilies, spiderworts, gladioli, and sea- 
lavenders, in a way that would do more than justice to one of 
Carter's or Sutton’s catalogues. There is, however, no zxsthetic 
connexion between the flowerbeds and the motives of his story— 
which is about bigamy, murder, and other events beloved by 
novelists. It contains one rather interesting character, the vagabond 
brother of the rich nurseryman and Mayor of Colchester, though he, 
like his grave brother, is a platitudinarian. The style is that of one 
who has not merely swallowed the dictionary, but also bolted an 
encyclopedia. The horticultural and botanical terms may be 
condoned— end skipped; but  ‘ impersonification of youth,” 

athanor of life,” ‘‘calenture of joy,” and ‘ presbyopia of love ”’ 
are indigestible phrases that remind one of some of the substitutes 
for plain, wholesome fare which have recently come into prominence. 


*Rendall (Vernon Horace). THE 
Lane, 1917. 7} in. 312 pp., 6/ 


Belsize was a man of parts—of many parts. He was a multi- 
millionaire, which permitted him to give free rein to his activities 
as a Sherlock Holmes, a raconteur, a bon viveur, a man of letters, 
&e. He was one whose company would best be appreciated in 
very small doses and at long intervals. Those who know the more 
serious capabilities which the author possesses in addition to brilliant 
wit and learning will perhaps regret that here and there he did not 
allow himself a little more scope for the display of, the former 
qualities. . 


THE MacGpie’s Nest. Lane, 1917. 74 in. 


Heine- 
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Reynés-Monlaur (Madame M.). Les Avurets Morts: PaGes DE 
DEvUIL ET D’HeROIsSME. Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1917. 7 in. 
357 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 843.9 


In this story, written by a Roman Catholic, and stated to be 
founded on fact. Madame Reynés-Monlaur essays to show how the 
members of a Protestant family, represented as spiritually dead, 
are gradually brought under the influence of Rome, and how in the 
disturbing and harrowing circumstances ot the War they come to 
believe in Catholic dogmas. The conflict of soul in a girl of the 
family, ending in her reception into the Roman Catholic Church, 
is well described. 


Rhodes (Hylda), M/7s. C. E. Ball. 
8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

This is by no means a bad story of a detrimental hypnotic in- 
fluence, which demands the utmost power of resistance ot which the 
heroine is capable. Eventually relief comes in a way which the 
reader should find out for himself. There is a strong love-interest. 


The Sacrament. By L. L. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 
115 pp., paper, 1/ 
The second edition of a series of short stories dealing with the 
present war, and marked by deep religious feeling, as are the brief 
poems interspersed through the little volume. 


Souvestre (Pierre) and Allain (Marcel). MrsseNncers or Evi: being 
a further account of the lures and devices of Fantémas (The 
Fantémas Detective Novels). Stanley Paul [1917]. 7} in. 
348 pp., 6/ 843.75 

Another series of mysterious crimes marked by a peculiarity which 
indicates the elusive Fantémas. The conclusions of scientific in- 
vestigation are vindicated dramatically at the end, but in such @ 
manner that the authors may have yet more to tell of the proceedings 
of Fantémas. 


THE Secret Bonp. Long [1917]. 


74 ine 


Stacpoole (H. de Vere). Ix Biue Waters. Hutchinson, 1917. 
74 in. 328 pp., 6/n. 
Readers of Mr. Stacpoole’s ‘ Blue Horizon’ will know the sort of 
thing to expect, and their expectations will be well realized in these 
tales which depict the ways ot old seadogs—good, bad, and indifferent 


—and reveal to us the beauty of natural scenery. 
Stratton-Porter (Gene). MicHart O'HALLORAN. 7 in. 378 pp., 1/ n. 
813.5 


A cheap edition of another of this writer’s pleasant stories. 


Sutcliffe (Halliwell). LonrsomE Ward «& Lock, 
74 in. 316 pp., 5/ n. 

A tale pleasant enough in places, though loosely knit, as are the 
ideals of squirearchy of which it treats. The young heir’s knight- 
errantry on behalf of overworked millboys and millgirls is depicted so 
sentimentally that the reader may deny him the sympathy which 
otherwise he would have deserved. 


HEIGHTS. 1917. 


Tweedale (Violet), THe Heart or A Woman. Hurst & Blackett, 


1917. 7} in. 344 pp., 6/ 

The noble lord’s typist-secretary, who has very definite opinions 
on many subjects, and is an uncompromising Suffragist, is one of the 
least artificial characters in this novel dealing with the manners 
and curious customs of certain sections of “‘ Society.” Even she at 
times is a little boring; and the lame conclusion leaves the reader 
with a sense of relief that he has finished the book. 


Walpole (Hugh). Marapick at Forty: Aa Transition (Nisbets’ 
Shilling Novels). Nisbet [1917]. 74 in. 384 pp., 1/ n. 
Cheap edition. 


Wawn (F. T.). 
468 pp., 5/n. 
Mr. Wawn has given his readers good measure, but they will not 
complain of that, for he writes well, and his characters are people 
of flesh and blood of the present day, in whom one can feel am 
interest. The scene is laid largely near Tintagel, and the descrip- 
tions of that beautiful and romantic country are well done. The 
hero and heroine find a “ guide, philosopher, and friend”’ in a man 
of the world who gives utterance to much good sense. In a word, 
‘The Joyful Years’ can be commended as both wholesome in tone 
and pleasant to read. 


THE Joyrut Years. Melrose [1917]. 74 in. 


Wells (Carolyn). THe Mark or Cain. Philadelphia and London, 
Lippincott, 1917. 7} in. 307 pp., 6/ 813.5 
This is another story of Sherlock Holmes’s American rival Fleming 
Stone. Naturally it begins with a murder. The proceedings in the 
coroner’s court illustrate some of the differences between American 
and English legal procedure. A “ cute’’ office-boy plays a prominent 
part in unravelling the mystery, and the interest of the reader is 
sustained to the end. 
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Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.). THe Piccapinty Puriran. 
Fawcett & Co., 125 Strand, W.C.2. 7} in. 288 pp., 5/ n.; 

This story introduces the reader to a loose and shallow set of 
geople whose morals and behaviour are peculiar. It is the fault of 
the “ Piccadilly Puritan,” the very young lady whom the wealthy 
hero meets in a West-End arcade, that he mistakes her for a different 
kind of person ; but her solecisms and bétises are so obviously make- 
-believes that few men with knowledge of the world would be deceived 
-by them. 


Whitechurch (Victor L.). Lerr 1x CuHarce. Long [1917]. 7 in. 
320 pp., 1/ n. 
Popular edition. 


‘Wynne (May). THe Lyons Maru: a romance; founded on the 
celebrated play of the same title by arrangement with Mr. H. B. 
Irving. Jarrolds [1917]. 7 in. 206 pp., 1/ n. 

Mr. Irving contributes a foreword to this version of the play which 
he and his father have made famous. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Geylon. EricraprHia ZEYLANICA : being lithic and other inscriptions 
of Ceylon; ed. and trans. by Don Martino de Zilva Wick- 
remasinghe: vol. 2, part 4 (Archeological Survey of Ceylon). 
London (for the Government of Ceylon), Milford, 1917. 11 in. 
50 pp. 6 pl, 5/ n. 913.548 

Reproductions, translations, and illustrations of Cingalese slab- 
and rock-inscriptions. 


*Coxwell (C. Fillngham), THrouGH Russia In War-TiIME. Fisher 
Unwin [1917]. 8 in. 312 pp. il. map, index, 12/6 n. 914.7 
Recent events in Russia have augmented the interest felt by 
Englishmen in our Allies and their vast country ; and Mr. Coxwell’s 
pleasant narrative of his journeyings from Archangel to Petrograd 
and Moscow, thence to Kiev and Odessa, the Crimea, Kertch, the 
Laspian district, Uralsk, Nizhni Novgorod, and back again to the 
north-west, through Petrograd into Finland, has appeared at an 
opportune moment. An amusing account is given of the author’s 
difficulties at the outset with the Russian language. 


De Windt (Harry). Russra as I Know It. Chapman & Hall, 1917. 
9 in. 243 pp. 12 pl. 10/6 n. 914.7 
The author, who regards Russia and the Russians in the kindliest 
~way, describes the moujik and the Cossack, Russian sport, amuse- 
ments, food, curious creeds, and strange races; he also gives 
the reader interesting accounts of journeyings in Finland, Siberia, 
the Caucasus, and elsewhere. Numerous minor details of town and 
provincial life in Russia are described. 


Glasgow Archzological Society. INDEX TO THE TRANSACTIONS, 
first series, 2 vols. ; second series, vols. 1 to 6, 1857-1912. Glasgow 
(for the Society), MacLehose, 1916. 8} in. 30 pp. 913.41 

A general index to the first eight volumes of the Transactions. 


India. AnNuat Report OF THE ARCHHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTHERN CIRCLE, MADRAS, FOR THE YEAR 1915-1916. 
Madras, Superintendent, Government Press, 1916. 13} in. 
51 pp. 17 plates, appendixes, 1 /9 913.54 

The first part, by Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent, Archzo- 
fogical Survey, is concerned with administrative details. The 
second includes an article of especial interest, ‘The Origin of the 

Typical Hindu Temple of Southern India’ ; a paper on the Mahen- 

dragiri temples in the Ganjam District ; and conservation notes. 

The photographs of dolmens, stipas, and the like are well repro- 

duced. 


India. GovERNMENT OF BomBAy: ARCHAZOLOGY. PROGRESS 
REPORT OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF INDIA, WESTERN 
CIRCLE, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3lst Marcu, 1916. Bombay, 
Government Central Press, 1916. 13 in. 71 pp. appendixes, 
As. 8, or 9d. 913.54 

This report of the Superintendent of the Archeological Survey of 

India, Western Circle, Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, deals with museums at 

Bombay and elsewhere, with excavations, epigraphy, numismatics, 

‘protected monuments, conservation, and other subjects. Accom- 

panying the report are numerous detailed appendixes. 


India. GoveERNMENT OF MADRAS: EPIGRAPHY; recording, with 
remarks, the progress report of the Assistant Archeological 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for the year 
1915-16 (Government of Madras, Home Department, Miscel- 
Janeous, G.O. No. 99, 29th August, 1916). Madras, Archeo- 
logical Survey Office [1916]. 13} in. 156 pp. plates, appendixes, 
paper. 913.548 

‘Besides official information, this book contains lists of copperplate 
aand stone inscriptions examined in 1915 and 1916, of Arabic and 

Persian inscriptions copied in 1915-16, and of photographs and 

drawings. In the second part there are translations and abstracts 

of a large number of inscriptions. 
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*Macklin (Herbert Walter), BrprorRDSHIRE AND Hvwyntinepoy. 
SHIRE (Little Guides). Methuen [1917]. 6 in. 231 pp. 24 jy, 
2 maps, index, 3/ n. 914.256 
This addition to the invaluable “‘ Little Guides” is as workmanlike 
and acceptable a contribution to topographical handbooks as jtg 
predecessors. The compiler was formerly curate of a Huntingdon. 
shire parish, and is the author of two standard works on mony- 
mental brasses. 


*Narasimhachar (R.). THE Késava TEMPLE AT SOMANATHAPYR 
(Mysore Archeological Series ; Architecture and Sculpture jn, 
Mysore, No. 1). Bangalore, Government Book Depot, 19}7, 
11} in. 26 pp. appendix in Sanskrit, list of artistic buildings in 
Mysore, 25 plates, half-boards, Rs. 2, or 3/ 913.548 

The extraordinarily rich and elaborate style of architecture of 
many of the temples in Mysore attained its highest development 
during the period of the Hoysala dynasty ; and, according to the 
author, it should be designated Hoysala rather than Chalukyan. 

The triple-celled Késava temple at Somanathapur is one of the 

finest examples of this style ; and the present monograph embraces 

a full account of the temple, together with many good photographs 

of the building and its wealth of decorative detail. Particulars 

of the epigraphs discovered on various parts of the structure are 
supplied by the author; and the Sanskrit portion of one of them 
is included, with other Sanskrit inscriptions, in the appendix. Many 
of the sculptures are signed by the artists who executed them, 
and it is thus evident that much of the work in the beautiful temple 

described in this interesting monograph was carried out by a 

sculptor named Mallitamma. The building is stated to date from 

A.D. 1268. 


*Tabor (Margaret E.). THe Ciry CHURCHES: a short guide, with 
illustrations and maps ; with introduction by L. Cope Cornford. 
Headley Bros. [1917]. 7} in. 134 pp. il. bibliog. maps, index, 
2/6 n. j 913,421 

In the City of London, although few vestiges of old domestic 
architecture remain, there are, it is well known, between fifty and 
sixty churches, nearly all possessing features of interest, beauty, or 
originality. Many of these churches are admittedly among the 
finest of Sir Christopher Wren’s conceptions. It is not generally 
realized, moreover, that, besides the tower of All Hallows Staining, 
there are still standing in the City nine churches which were built 
before the Great Fire. Eleven of the City churches were built after 
the time of Wren, some by his own pupils. The guide before us is 
systematically arranged and well illustrated; the churches are 
classified under three groups—churches built before 1666, churches 
designed by Wren, and churches erected after his time; and in each 
group the order is alphabetical. The descriptions are terse, and, so 
far as we can judge, accurate. As the author has comprised in her 
notes churches ‘just beyond the city wall,” including, besides 

St. John in the Tower and St. Peter ad Vincula (by a slip called 

St. Peter ad “St.’’ Vincula on p. 44, though the name appears 

correctly elsewhere), the very beautiful St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, 

she might have added an account of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, not far 
from the last-named. This remnant of the church of the Knights of 

St. John possesses a strikingly fine crypt, and is within a short 

distance of the churches of St. Bartholomew the Great and St. Bartho- 

lomew the Less, as well as St. Etheldreda’s. The ‘Sketch Map of 

City of London showing Churches’ is in duplicate im our copy. 
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Billing (Noel Pemberton). P.-B.: THE Srory or His Lire. Hert- 
ford, Imperialist Press [1917]. 84} in. 149 pp. por. paper, 1/ = 
This autobiography of a man gifted with great energy and down- 
rightness in fighting evil displays unusual honesty and self-know- 
ledge. Unfortunately, the author does nat appear to realize how 
the exaggeration of which he gives a striking personal early instance 
militates against usefulness by sowing distrust among those who 
would otherwise be wholehearted supporters. 


George (David Lloyd). 
Rider (Dan), ed. THe Wit anp Wispom or Lioyp GrorGe. Grant 
Richards, 1917. 7} in. 94 pp. paper, 1/ n. 920 
This book begins with ‘Lloyd George Data,’ a chronological 
summary of the chief events in the Prime Minister’s life. Then 
follow aphorisms and pithy paragraphs selected from numerous 
speeches delivered by the Premier, classified under headings, such 
as ‘Land and Landlords,’ ‘ Old Age Pensions,’ ‘The War in South 
Africa,’ and the like. We quote a few examples: “ Land in the 
town seems to be let by the grain, as if it were radium.” “ The 
rich man can afford to be ignorant, the poor cannot.’ ‘‘ Attack the 
land monopoly—Church, brewers, publicans, landlords, they’re all 
together at once with a sort of instinct....” ‘“‘A nation cannot 
endure to the end that has on its soul the crime of Belgium. 
‘“‘England is one of the most exquisite of the works of the Great 
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Architect.” “‘ Protection is a quicksand. Once you get your feet 
in it, the more you struggle the deeper you sink.” The compiler 
has in certain cases linked together with considerable ingenuity parts 
of some of Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches, so that they are presented 
in the form of vers libre, to which they well lend themselves. 


Humphreys (Col. David). 

Humphreys (Frank Landon). THe Lire anp TiIMEs oF DavipD 
HumMpPHREYS, SoLpiIeR, STATESMAN, Port, ‘“‘ BELOV’D OF 
WASHINGTON’’; 2 vols. Putnam, 1917. 9} in. 463 and 514 pp. 
il. pors. appendix, index, $7.50. 920 

The career of Col. David Humphreys is not very familiar to 

English readers, who will find much of interest in these volumes 

recording the manifold activities, and embodying much of the 

correspondence, of the friend and aide-de-camp of Washington. 

Col. Humphreys was entrusted by Washington, after the surrender 

of Lord Cornwallis, with the presentation to Congress of the 

standards of the British and German troops delivered up at York- 

town. He became the American minister to Portugal, and in 1796 

was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the Court of Madrid. 

Mr. Humphreys has produced an extremely detailed biography ; 

not a brilliant book, but a work which will be useful for reference. 

The illustrations and the index deserve a word of commendation. 


Penn (William). 

*Graham (John W.). WuLttaAm PENN, FOUNDER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Headley Bros. [1917]. 9 in. 332 pp. il. pors. bibliog. chronology, 
index, notes, 6/ n. 920 

The large part played by William Penn in English and North- 

American history in the seventeenth century and the early part of 
the eighteenth is now being increasingly recognized. During the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century interest in, and appreciation 
of, Penn’s work temporarily waned, but Mr. Graham has rendered a 
valuable service in carrying out a “ long-cherished design’”’ of pro- 
ducing a biography of a great, prescient, broad-minded Englishman, 
in many respects far ahead of his time, and the wielder of an in- 
fluence, the beneficent effects of which are extant in the world to-day. 
Quaker, preacher, author, statesman, founder and ruler of a province, 
landowner on a vast scale, aristocrat, and courtier, Penn was extra- 
ordinarily versatile, and his numerous activities are” not easy to 
follow. But Mr. Graham has carried out his task with discrimina- 
tion, and has succeeded in presenting a character-portrait of Penn in 
some respects clearer than was obtainable previously. The book 
comprises extracts from Penn’s voluminous writings, controversial 
and other ; an interesting description of the trial of Penn and Mead 
at the Old Bailey, where the accused gloriously defended and 
assected the liberties of Englishmen; an account of the foundation 
of Pennsylvania (which Penn himself wished to call Sylvania, 
though in this he was overruled) ; a sketch of the enlightened system 
of government established in the province, and of Penn’s delightfully 
humane relations with the Indians; and many details of the 
anxieties, trials, and misfortunes which beset the founder in his 
later years. The volume is an acceptable addition to the 
store of Penniana. 


Pope (Alexander). 
Johnson (Samuel). Lire or Pore; edited by A. R. Weekes. Clive, 
University Tutorial Press, 1917. 7 in. 176 pp. introd. notes, 
1/6n. 920 
The account of Pope is acknowledged to be one of the best bio- 
graphies included in ‘ The Lives of the Poets.’ Johnson’s criticism 
and analysis of Pope’s principal works, and his portrayal of the 
poet’s character, are marked by the stamp of genius. The ‘ Life’ 
can be read with more enjoyment than many a twentieth-century 
biography ; and this edition, provided as it is with notes and a good 
introduction, will be serviceable to the general reader as well as 
educationally useful. 


Shelley (Percy Bysshe). 

Garnett (R. S.), ed. Letrrers aBouT SHELLEY INTERCHANGED BY 
THREE FRIENDS—EDWARD DOWDEN, RICHARD GARNETT, AND 
Wm. Micuaret Rossetti; edited, with an introduction, by 
R. S. Garnett. Hodder & Stoughton, 1917. 84 in. 271 pp. 
index, 10/6 n. 920 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mrs. Dowden, and the editor, the eldest son 
of Dr. Richard Garnett, have co-operated in the compilation of this 

remarkably interesting series of letters, ranging from 1869 to 1906. 

Letters such as these, written by three distinguished authorities 

upon the poet’s life and works, were well worth collecting ; and the 

reader will find light on some obscure points connected with the 
talations between Shelley and the unhappy Harriet, as well as on 
various literary problems, not all of them directly relating to Shelley. 





Smith (William). 

"Yorkshire Geological Society. Procerpinas ; edited by W. Lower 
Carter : 
ScIENCE. 


See 550.9 NATURAL 
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new series, vol. 19, part 3. 
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Thoreau (Henry David). 
Salt (Henry S.). Davin Henry THOREAU: a centenary essay- 
Humanitarian League, 53 Chancery Lane, 1917. 7} in. 30 pp- 
paper, ld. 920 
This centenary essay treats of Thoreau as Thinker, the Apostle of 
Simplicity, and the Humane Naturalist. There is a much greater 
disposition to-day to view Thoreau’s ideas sympathetically than 
was the case in his lifetime, though their application in anything 
like entirety would still be considered by most people unpractical. 


Verlaine (Paul). 

Baud (Maurice). [ 
VERLAINE ; EGLANTINE (Cahiers Vaudois). 
TURE. 


DEvux FRAGMENTS POSTHUMES: SOUVENIRS SUR 
See 844.9 Lirera- 
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*Aulard (Francois V. A.), ed. REcUEIL pEs AcTEs pu ComITE£ DE: 
SaLut PuBLiIc: avec la Correspondance officielle des Repré- 
sentants en Mission, et le Registre du Conseil Exécutif a 
visoire ; publié par (F.-A.) Aulard: tome 24, 3 juin, 1795— 
29 juin, 1795 (15 prairial, an 3—11 messidor, an 3) (Collection de 
documents inédits sur histoire de France). Paris, Leroux, 1915- 
11 in. 896 pp. table des matiéres, paper. 944.045 

This volume contains much that is of interest to students of the 

Revolutionary period. Among the members of the Committee of 

Public Safety were Cambacéres (president), Tallien, Rabaut,- 

Lariviére, Siéyés, and Vernier. During the month to which these- 

papers refer the Committee anticipated an English landing upon the- 

French coast, and issued instructions for defensive raeasures to be 

taken. Strange reading at the present time ! 


Australia. Historican Recorps oF AUSTRALIA: series 
VERNORS DESPATCHES TO AND FROM ENGLAND: vol. 9, Jan., 
1816—Dec., 1818. Sydney, Library Committee of the Common- 
wealth Parliament (W. A. Gullick, Government Printer), 1917.. 
8} in. 988 pp. index. 994 

This volume contains dispatches to and from Governor Macquarie- 
from January, 1816, to December, 1818, a commentary and synopsis,. 
and a good index. The introduction is the work of Mr. Frederick 

Watson, who critically discusses Macquarie’s administration. 


*Cathay and the Way Thither : being a collection of medieval notices: 
of China; trans. and ed. by Col. Sir Henry Yule ; with a pre- 
liminary essay on the intercourse between China and the 
Western nations previous to the discovery of the Cape route ;: 
new edition, revised throughout in the light of recent dis- 
coveries, by Henri Cordier: vol. 4, Inn Batura—BENEDICT’ 


1, Go- 


Gots—InpEx (Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, No. 41). Hakluyt 
Society, 1916. 9 in. 372 pp. introductory notice, bibliogs. 
notes, il. map, index. 951 


This volume contains the narrative of the travels of Abu-Abdullah: 
Mahomed, called Ibn Batuta, ‘‘ The Traveller’’ of the Arab nation,. 
in Bengal and China (c. 1347), and a description of the journey of the- 
Portuguese, Benedict Goés, sent by the Society of Jesus ‘‘ to find 
about Cathay,’ 1602-7. Both records are of great interest. A 
full index completes the work. 


Elliott (George Roy). Our Proacress-IDEA AND THE War: an. 
essay concerning recent literature (Present Day Problems- 
Series). Boston, Mass., R. G. Badger (Cambridge University 
Press) {1916}. 74 in. 49 pp. 75 cents. 901 

This is one of the ‘‘ Present Day Problems Series,’ and is an. 
endeavour to co-ordinate the present European struggle.with the- 

French Revolution as a world-conflict between a special idea of 

progress and the reactionary forces symbolized by Germany. Prof.. 

Elliott (now of Bowdoin College) has lived in that country. 


*Gregory, Bishop of Tours. History OF THE FRANKS: selections,- 
translated with notes by Ernest Brehaut (Records of Cwiliza- 
tion : Sources and Studies). New York, Columbia University: 
Press (Milford), 1916. 9 in. 309 pp. notes, genealogies, bibliog.- 
map, index, 10/6 n. 940.1 

Dr. Brehaut’s work comprises selections from the ten books: 
of Gregory’s ‘History of the Franks’ and from the eight books: 
of ‘Miracles.’ The former is by far the more important, and is of 
much interest as giving the reader an idea of the state of European: 
society in the sixth century. The picture is by no means pleasant.. 

The bishop seems to have been a keen and shrewd observer, though 

naturally he was affected. by the superstitions of the times. The- 

volume is provided with numerous notes and a map of the 

Frankish dominions. 


Herford (Charles Harold). Is THERE A PorTIc VIEW OF THE WORLD ?” 
(British Academy Warton Lecture on English Poetry, vii., from 

the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 7.) Milford [1917]..- 

9 in. 32 pp. paper, 2/ n. 901 
The thesis is that there is a third type of world-view, besides the- 
religious and the philosophic view—one apprehended by a different: 
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mode of intelligence. The development of such a view is traced in 
Homer and the Greek tragic poets, in Lucretius, Dante, and the 
moderns, with continual reference to, and comparison with, the 
doctrines of the philosophers. 


*Jamison (E. M.), Ady (C. M.), Vernon (K. D.), Terry (C. Sanford). 
IraLty, MEDIAVAL AND MODERN: a history. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1917. 74 in. 564 pp. maps, bibliog. lists of Italian 
kings, Roman emperors, and Popes, genealogical tables, index, 
6/6 n. 945 

The authors have produced a useful conspectus of Italian history 
from the period of the barbarian invasions to the present day, and 
we welcome it as an introduction to the deeper study of a fascinating 
and extremely important subject, of which too many English people 
have insufficient knowledge. The appended lists of books, and 
other subsidiary matter, will be of great service to students ; and 
the volume is well provided with maps. The index might with 
advantage have been fuller. 


Jones (C. Sheridan). THe Story oF THE HOHENZOLLERNS. Jarrold 

[1917]. 74 in. 267 pp. il. pors., 2/6 n. 943 

A popular edition of Mr. Sheridan Jones’s book, dealing with the 

history of the Hohenzollern family from King Frederick William I. 
to the present German Emperor. 


Lambeau (Lucien). CHARONNE: tome 1, HisroIRE DES COMMUNES 
ANNEXEES A PaRIS EN 1859; publiée sous les auspices du Conseil 
Général (Préfecture de la Seine, Direction des Affaires Départe- 
mentales). Paris, Leroux, 1916. 10 in. 476 pp. il. maps, 
index, paper, 10 fr. 944.36 

This substantial volume is the first of two in which M. Lambeau 
has set hirmself the task of tracing the history of the once delight- 
fully rural village of Charonne (now merged in the busy Faubourg 

Saint-Antoine)—if not actually from the fifth century, the period 

of the legendary meeting at Charonne of St. Germain, Bishop of 

Auxerre, and Ste. Geneviéve (A.p. 429), at all events from the end 

of the tenth century down to 1859. The present volume is the 

result of much research, and in the latter part the author cites at 

creat length numerous “ piéces justificatives.’ The book is a 

painstaking compilation of local history and topography. 


Muir (Ramsay). THE Expansion oF Evrore: the culmination 
of modern history. Constable, 1917. 9 in. 255 pp. maps, 
index, 6/ n. 940.5 

The author surveys the origins and nature of the process by 
which, during the past four centuries, the world has been subjugated 
by European civilization ; he discusses the relations of this process 
to the problems of the War, and endeavours to analyse the nature 
of the share in the work taken by the chief European peoples who 
have participated in it. The meaning and motives of Imperialism 
are discussed, and the successive periods of European Imperialism 
are considered in order of time : the period of “* Iberian monopoly ” ; 
the period ot Dutch, French, and English rivalry ; the era of revo- 
lution, covering the severance of the American colonies from Britain, 
and the establishment of British rule in India; the period of the 
transformation of the British Empire, 1815-78, and the growth of 
self-government in the colonies; the era of the world-states and 
the partition of Africa, 1878-1900 ; and the recent period, covering 
the campaigns in Egypt and the Sudan, the war with the Boers, 

.and Germany’s “ Great Challenge” to the world. 


Public Record Office. CALENDAR OF THE LIBERATE ROLLS PRESERVED 
IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE ; prepared under the superin- 
tendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records: Henry III. : 
vol. 1, A.D. 1226-1240. Stationery Office, 1916. 11 in. 656 pp. 
preface, indexes, corrigenda, 15 / 942.034 

The subject-matter of this volume is diversified. The writs of 

«xpenditure range from provision for the comfort of the royal 

household, offerings of money and vestments for the shrine of 

Edward the Confessor, and purchases of food or wine for the king’s 

table, to defrayment of the cost of missions to foreign sovereigns, 

such as the Emperor Frederick II. At the end is a list of rare words 
and of words with rare meanings. 


*Public Record Office. CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, RELATING TO 
ENGLISH AFFAIRS, PRESERVED PRINCIPALLY AT ROME, IN THE 
VATICAN ARCHIVES AND LIBRARY: vol. 1, ELIZABETH, 1558- 
1571; edited by J. M. Rigg. Stationery Office, 1916. 11 in. 
591 pp. editorial note, preface, appendix, index, corrigenda, 15 / 

942.055 
This book will be of great interest to students of the Tudor period. 

It is the first volume of a work intended to render accessible in English 

the substance of transcripts (made by the late Mr. W. H. Bliss) of 

<locuments at Rome illustrative of the relations between England, 

Scotland, and Treland, on the one hand, and the Papal See and the 

Continental Powers, Roman Catholic and Protestant, on the other, 

during the reign of Elizabeth. The transcripts were drawn from 
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A Narrative of Two Years’ Captivity in German 
East Africa. By the Rev. KRNEST F. SPANTON, Priest of 
the U.M.C.A. With a Prefatory Note by Sir HARRY HAMILTON 
JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With 16 Illustrations. Cloth boards 
2s. 6d. net. ; 


THEOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Comparison. By M. CARTA STURGE, Author of ‘The 
Truth and Error of Christian Science,’ &c. 1s. Gd. net. 
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CHINA. 
By P. Y. SAEKI, Professor at the Waseda University, Tokyo. With 
an Introductory Note by Lord WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL, 
Bishop of Exeter, and a Preface by the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE, 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Lord WiLL1AM CEctL says: “ The erudition of the author has given to 
the world a work of the greatest importance.” 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
I. Its History. By the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. IL 
its Constitution. By the Rev. R. W. BURNIE. III. its 
Doctrine. By W. J. BIRKBECK, M.A. IV. its Cere- 
monial. By the Rev. H. J. FYNES-CLINTON, M.A. Witha 
ogy by the BISHOP OF LONDON. Second Edition. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 
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The Prison Experiences of Mr. J. Scott Duckers, Solicitor, 
of Chancery Lane, under the Military Service Act, written 
by himself. With Foreword by T. Edmund Harvey, M.P. 
ls. 6d. net, postage 2d. 

Of immediate human interest and permanent documen- 
tary value. 

The Times says: ‘‘It deserves much credit for the 
genial and fair-minded temper in which it is written.” 


THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN 


A Domestic War novel by HERBERT TREMAINE. 
Author of ‘“‘Two who Declined.” 2s. net, postage 34. 
The scene is laid in a Garrison Town somewhere in Britain. 
The time is the first two years of the war. 

The Times says: ‘‘ Mr. Tremaine clearly is a Socialist, 
and, if we may use the word without offence, a pacifist. 
But he does not allow his opinions to distort his picture, 
nor subject the art of fiction t » propaganda.” 


LETTERS from the LITTLE BLUE ROOM 


63. net, postage 5d. 

The Bookman says: ‘‘A charming series of letters...... 
Through them all there radiates the strong, pure person- 
ality of a nuble woman.” 


THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN 
6°, net, postage dd. 

H. G. Wellssays: ‘I think ‘ The Parliament of Man’ 
particularly bold and fine.” 

The Times says: ‘*‘The work of a pacifist who writes 
with freshness and point, and who has an acute perception 
of the bearings of the problem.” 
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copies and drafts of Papal briefs ; correspondence between the Holy 
See and dignitaries, lay and ecclesiastical, as well as Nuncios and 
Collectors in various countries ; news-letters ; and special collections 
in the Vatican archives, or miscellaneous matter in the Vatican and 
other libraries, in family collections not open to the public, and in 
the Neapolitan Archivio di Stato. It appears that, so far from 
Elizabeth upon her accession having made overtures for reconciliation 
with the See of Rome, as Sarpi relates, the opposite is the fact. 
There is reason to suppose that had the Queen sent instructions 
to sound the Pope in the sense alleged, ‘‘ she would not have en- 
countered a rebuff.” Not the least interesting among the papers 
comprised in the volume is the document drawn up by Nicholas 
Sander, giving a list of the Roman Catholic bishops and others 
who suffered various penalties (including death) for refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy. Many of the papers relate to the “ Queen 
of Scotland ’’ (Mary, Queen of Scots). 


Sidersky (M. D.). Erupe sur LA CHRONOLOGIE AssyRO-BaByY- 
LONIENNE (eatrait des Mémoires présertés par divers savants a 

lv Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome 13). Paris, 
Klincksteck, 1916. 11 by 9 in. 96 pp. tables, appendixes, 
paper, 4 fr. 935 

M. Sidersky’s object is, by utilizing the numerous cuneiform 
inscriptions which Assyriologists have deciphered, to decide what 
was the Chaldean system of calculating time. He is of opinion that 
the Babylonian calendar, based upon astronomical data deduced 
from secular observations, served as the model for different nations 
of the ancient East, especially the Greeks, the Syrians, and the Jews. 
*Theal (George M‘Call). Sour ArricaA: THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, RHODESIA, AND ALL OTHER TERRITORIES SOUTH OF THE 


ZaMBESI (Story of the Nations). Fisher Unwin [1917]. 8 in. 
542 pp. il. maps, chronological table, index, 5/ n. 968 


This, the eighth edition of Dr. Theal’s smaller work, first published 
in 1894, is a useful and well-written summary of the history of South 
Africa from the year 1486, when the Portuguese discovered the 
South African coast, down to the end of German rule in South-West 
Africa. Many of the chapters have been recast and rearranged. 
This plan of keeping the volume up to date has been adopted 
instead of, asin previous editions, either enlarging the concluding 
chapters or adding asupplementary one. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Agate (James E.). L. or C. (Lines oF ComMMUNICATION) : being the 
letters of a temporary officer in the Army Service Corps. 
Constable, 1917. 9 in. 298 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 

There is an under-current of humour in these letters, about 
one-third of which appeared originally in the columns of The Man- 

chester Guardian. Capt. Agate, the writer of them, is evidently a 

keen, but kindly observer of the “little ways” of the men under 

him, and of other people with whom he is associated. The letters 
were quite worth publishing, being readable as well as informative. 


Berden (Louis) and Verdavaine (Georges). Pictures oF RUINED 
BELGIUM: VISIONS DE LA BELGIQUE DfTRUITE: seventy-two 
pen-and-ink sketches drawn on the spot by Louis Berden ; the 
French text by Georges Verdavaine, founded on the official 
reports ; the translation by J. Lewis May. Lane, 1917. 10 by 
8 in. 269 pp. il., 7/6 n. 940.9 

M. Louis Berden is a Belgian architect who has travelled through 

seven provinces of his native land, and photographed the ruins of 
historic and other buildings in the ravaged towns and villages. 
From the photographs he has made drawings, reproduced in this 
volume. M. Verdavaine has written the accompanying French text, 
the English translation of which is. on the facing pages. These 
pictorial representations of destruction wrought by the Germans 
in Belgium are impressive, less from their artistic merit than because 
they assist in the visualization of the extent of the ruin effected. 
An erroneous impression may be conveyed by the drawing selected 
as the frontispiece, entitled ‘Louvain: Hétel de Ville. This 
building, one of the most beautiful in Europe, escaped destruction, 
it is suggested on p. 127, because it had been chosen to be the 
German commander’s head-quarters. The ruins shown are of 
buildings behind and at the side of the Town Hall, an edifice familiar 
to the writer of this notice, who has stayed in Louvain and is 
acquainted with its topography. The front, and elaborately de- 
corated main facade, of the Hétel de Ville, not shown in the 
illustration, faces the church of St. Pierre, a part of which, badly 
damaged, appears in the background of the drawing. 


*Bone (Muirhead). THe WersTerN Front: drawings by Muirhead 
Bone ; letterpress written at British Headquarters: vol. 2, 
part 1, JunE, 1917 (published by authority of the War Office). 
‘Country Life’ Office, 1917. 124 by 9} in. 20 plates, 2/ n. 

940.9 
This issue of ‘The Western Front’ is devoted to the battle of 

Arras, and includes illustrations of Bapaume, Thiepval, Péronne, 

Arras, the Vimy Ridge, and other places which have become his- 

torically famous. Many of these drawings of the devastated country 
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J.M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 


ITALY AT WAR. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A. 





19 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

In this book the author gives us his impressions and adventures while tramping abcut 
Italy in war-time. It includes chapters on the events which led up to the declaration of 
war ; the author’s visit to the front ; and descriptions of the Italian soldiers and people. 

Times Literary ‘upplement.—“It draws a picture which is doubtless as faithful in 
essentials as it is entertaining in detail.” 


NAME THIS FLOWER. 
Adapted from the French of GASTON BONNIER. With 312 Iilustrations in 
Colour and 2,715 in Black-and-White. 6s. net. 


. Aguide to plants and flowers found in the British Isles and Western Europe, with 
simple methods by which the names can be found without botanical knowledge. 


UNDER FIRE. The Journal of a French Squad. 


By HENRI BARBUSSE. Translated from the French by W. FITZWATER 
WRAY. 5s. net. 


A vivid description of life in the French trenches, written with absolute fidelity to 
detail. It shows the point of view of a man who abhors militarism, but who has taken up 
a soldier’s life purely from motives of patriotism. 


CORONEL, and other War Poems. 
By CHARLES VINCENT. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


_ _ This volume contains a collection of stirring poems on the various aspects of the war, 
including a series of ‘Sonnets to the Warring Nations.’ 


By WILLIAM JAMES. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 1s. net. 
_ A reprint of the famous Ingersoll Lecture in which the subject is dealt with from the 
point of view of the layman who has no theological or sacerdotal bias. 











JOSEPH CONRAD. 
LORD JIM. A Romance. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 58. net. 
This book, which is considered by many as Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece, is uniform in 
style and binding with ‘ The Shadow Line.’ ‘The scene is laid in the Eastern Tropics, and 
the story is the epic of Jim’s habilitation after being called a coward. 


THE SHADOW LINE. 


Third Edition. 58. net. 
“ A perfect example of a master-novelist’s art.”—Land and Water. 


15 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 

















A CHOICE SELECTION 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 








IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR: 
Parliament or Imperial Government ? 
By HAROLD HODGE, Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


THE MAID WITH WINGS, 
And other Fantasies Grave and Gay. 
By E. B. OSBORN. _Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SOLDIER MEN. oe eb 


By YEO. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘SOLDIER MEN’ isa series of sketches of soldier life and character, mostly 
in Egypt and Gallipoli. It is written by a brilliant young officer, who had already 
made his mark at Oxford before the War. It differs from other War books in that 
it deals rather with the human aspect of the soldier, and with the way in which the 
incidents of the War affect the individual, than with the incidents themselves. 


BRITAIN IN ARMS (L’Effort Britannique) 
By JULES DESTREE, with a Preface by GEORGES 
CLEMENCEAU. Translated by J. LEWIS MAY. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

The English edition contains many important additions, and has been brought 
practicaliy up to date. 


IN GREEK SEAS, 


And other Poems of Travel. 
By OSWALD H. HARDY. With 2 Ilustrati ns. 
38. 6d. net. 
Mr. O. H. Hardy, whore name is well known in legal circles, is the author of 
*Red Letter Days’ and ‘In Greece and Egypt.’ 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1. 











Crown 8vo, 
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well display the artist’s remarkable powers. Among the most 
effective are the views from afar of Lens and the Vimy Ridge. Mr. 
Bone is notably successful in conveying a sense of distance. The 
‘Wrecked Railway Bridge over the Somme at Péronne,’ and the 
drawing of the ruined chancel of the church at Bapaume, are striking 


productions. 


Doty (Madeleine Zabriskie). SHorr Rations: an American woman 
in Germany, 1915-1916. Methuen [1917]. 74 in. 253 pp. 
2, &/ ui. 940.9 
The name of Madeleine Doty is well known to those in this country 
who interest themselves in prison reform, a cause which she has 
served with conspicuous zeal in the United States. The object she 
sets herself here is to tell what happens at home when men go to 
war. Her acute consciousness of the destructive forces of war and 
of the temporary cessation of many efforts for social reform leads her 
to the choice of the title ‘Short Rations,’ which is to be taken, she 
says, to include spiritual as well as material Rameereeey. Of the 
spiritual wealth which is found amidst the anguish she appears to 
have no equally clear conception, nor is there any appreciation evident 
of the European seed-sowing which led to the fearful harvest of war. 
For those whose lot it is to stay at home in these days every truthful 
record of conditions in the belligerent countries is of deep interest. 
Life in Berlin and Munich in 1916, food, clothes, peace meetings, a 
specially conducted tour for journalists, the women of the Social 
Democratic party, the opera in war-time—these are the subjects of 
the scenes recorded by this most sensitive of observers. 


Fowler (Sir James Kingston). THe MrEpIcAL AND NURSING SER- 
VICES OF THE IMPERIAL ARMY (Organization of the Empire for 
War). Macmillan, 1917. 84 in. 16 pp. paper, 3d. 940.9 

A useful summary of the present organization of these indis- 

nsable services, preceded by a résumé of the medical service of 
the old Volunteer force, and embodying some suggestions for the 
future. 


Gauvain (Auguste). L’ Europe avant LA GUERRE. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1917. . 7 in. 303 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 
M. Auguste Gauvain of the Journal des Débats, and author of 
‘Les Origines de la Guerre européenne, reviews in the work before 
us the affairs of Europe from 1911 to 1914, touches upon the Agadir 
and Moroccan incidents, deals at considerable length with the 
Turkish and Balkan questions, and in the concluding chapter dis- 
cusses the contents of the Red Book published by Austria-Hungary. 
He is of opinion that the Austro-Hungarian Government pre- 
meditated and instigated the present War. 


*Halasi (Oedén). BrELGIUM UNDER THE GERMAN HEEL. Cassell, 1917. 
8} in. 267 pp. translator’s preface, por. of M. Adolph Max, 6/ n. 
940.9 


The writer of this deeply interesting book is a Hungarian journalist 
who was permitted by the German military authorities to travel in 
Belgium. He describes in detail the thoroughness with which the 
Germans have organized a press department in Brussels in order to 
influence both Belgians and neutral countries, and the precautions 
taken to ensure that the views expressed shall represent the con- 
querors in a favourable light. Yet it is evident that Mr. Halasi’s 
sympathies are with the Belgian people, for he mentions frequently 
the brave manner in which they are bearing the terrible trial through 
which they are passing. He begins his account with a tribute to 
the patriotism, resourcefulness, and courage displayed by M. Adolph 
Max as Burgomaster of Brussels, and then describes the life of the 
city under its new rulers. Nothing is being left undone to impress 
upon the people the permanency of the German occupation. Mr. 
Halasi shows how the Germans have organized finance, commerce, 
and education with this object; but here and there a side-light 
indicates that they have an uneasy consciousness that the Belgians 
see through their plans. Thus, after mentioning the gratitude felt 
by the Belgians for the work of the American Relief Commission, 
he adds :— 

“‘The Germans recognise the fact that they have little claim upon the 

nation’s gratitude. This is expressed in their own curious way in the 
following announcement [German text quoted]: ‘ The German Government 
believes that it has only done its duty, and counts on no gratitude on the 
part either of the Belgian population which has remained in the country, or 
of the Government at Le Havre.’ ’’—P. 131. 
He sketches the present condition of Antwerp, Louvain, Namur, 
Dinant, Liége, and Malines, in the order named, and tells to what 
extent they have suffered or escaped the horrors of war. His 
account of Malines affords him the opportunity to close his book 
with a noble picture of Cardinal Mercier and his devoted efforts on 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen. 


Hankey (Donald). 


THE Betovep Captain: selected chapters 
from ‘A Student in Arms.’ Melrose [1917]. 74 in. 64 pp. 
paper, 1/ n. 940.9 

Four typical articles that will certainly whet the discriminating 

reader’s appetite for the larger collection entered next. Only a 

man of the finest personal character could have written the title-piece. 
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*Hankey (Donald). A SrupEeNnT IN ARMs, 2nd series. Melrose, 19)7 
8 in. 272 pp. por., 5/ n. 940.9 
This contains a biographical sketch of the author of the famous 
articles in The Spectator, who was killed on the Somme in October 
1916. Most of the contents were written in France last year, ang 
consist of the same thoughtful and engaging essays and ‘conversa- 
tions on the aspects of war that impress themselves on the soldier 
so different from the grandiloquent claptrap of politicians ang 
journalists. The style is easy and almost colloquial, and by not 
trying to be literary attains some of the finest graces of literature, 


Kadoré (Pierre de). Mon Groure pD’AvuTOS-CANONS : souvenirs de 
campagne d’un officier de marine, Septembre, 1914—Avril, 1914 
(Mémoires et Récits de Guerre). Paris, Hachette, 1917. 7 in. 
245 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

On Aug. 3, 1914, the officers of the French military and naval 

missions to Peru received an urgent telegram recalling them to 
France by the quickest route. The author on his arrival in Paris 
was given the command of the first group of “ auto-canons” 
(protected automobiles, armed with 37 mm. rapid-firing guns and 
mitrailleuses), to depart for the battle of the Marne. M. de Kadoré’s 
book is a chronicle of the unit’s experiences at the front; and the 
record (often exciting, and sometimes relieved by touches of humour) 
is continued until the force was disbanded, because the men were 
wanted for naval operations. 


Mumby (Frank A.), ed. THe Great Wortp War: a history; 
part 16 (vol. 6). Gresham Publishing Co., 1917. 10 in. 112 pp. 
il. pors. front. maps, 2/6 940.9 
The sixteenth part of this history is quite up to the high standard 
set by the previous sections. The fall of Kut-el-Amara, dealt with 
in the first chapter ; the passing of Lord Kitchener, General Gallieni, 
von der Goltz, and von Moltke ; the fate of Capt. Fryatt, and the 
rising in Ireland, with its grim sequele, are among the sombre 
incidents marking the phase of the War to which this part is devoted. 
Other pages, however, are illumined by vivid descriptions of Russian 
gallantry during the summer campaign of 1916; the Canadians” 
brilliant work in June, 1916, at Sanctuary Wood, near Hooge ; the 
prowess of the Bantam Division at about the same period ; and the 
master-stroke of Italy in the capture of Gorizia. 


Sarolea (Charles). THe Russian REVOLUTION AND THE War. 
Allen & Unwin, 1917. 74 in. 100 pp. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 
It is the opinion of the author that the Russian Revolution will 
bring about the collapse of despotism everywhere, but he points out 
that there are many dangers ahead—dangers from the magnitude 
of the reformers’ task, from the crimes and blunders of the Tsar's 
Government, from vested interests, from the ‘ Dark Forces,” such 
as the Black Hundred, from German and pro-German supporters, 
and from the people and their leaders. Dr. Sarolea believes that 
the only statesmanlike form of government suitable for Russia is a 
federal republic on the American model. 


Toynbee (Arnold J.) THE GERMAN TERROR IN BELGIUM. 
& Stoughton, 1917. 
l/n 


Hodder 
84 in. 168 pp. il. maps, bibliog. paper, 
940.9 


In the form of a connected narrative, based on published docu- 
ments, and co-ordinating the mass of evidence which has gradually 
accumulated. the author gives an account of the treatment of the 
civil population in the countries overrun by the German armies 


during the first three months of the European War. The argu- 
mentative aspect of the statements made by witnesses at first hand 
has been avoided as far as possible. It is noteworthy that, as the 
author remarks, the different testimonies fit together into a pre- 
sentation of fact which is not open to disbelief. The present volume, 
which brings the narrative of the invasion of Belgium down to the 
sack of Louvain, is illustrated by numerous reproductions of photo- 
graphs, and by several good maps. 


Vecchio (Giorgio del). THe Mora Basis or ITaty’s WAR. Fisher 
Unwin, 1917. 74 in. 28 pp. paper, 1d. 940.9 
Few will think that [taly’s entry into the world conflict on the side 
of the more democratic nations, instead of with her former allies, 
is in need of any justification, but it was well worth while to recall 
the words of some of her prominent sons who have spurred her on to 
high idealism and noble action. It is also well for us to be reminded 
of Italy’s natural boundaries and the particular ties of nationality 
which unite her people. 


Vivian (Herbert), Irary art War. London, Dent; New York, 
Dutton & Co.[1917]. 8} in. 379 pp. 19 plates, index, 6/n. 940.9 
Mr. Vivian’s book is a collection of thumbnail sketches of the 
Italian people in relation to the war, not an account of the campaigns 
of the Italian army. Thus he relates experiences before Italy 
decided to throw in her Jot with the Allies; gives brief descriptions 
of the King, General Cadorna, and prominent politicians; and 
devotes short sections to the special qualities of the various kinds of 
troops in the Italian army, and incidents in some of the battles- 
The illustrations enable the reader to appreciate the enormous 
difficulties overcome by the Italians in their meuntain offensive. 





